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NEWS OF 


RAVE as the difficulties which face the Fifth Army at Salerno 
G are, the latest messages received as we go to press encourage 
the belief that the position will be held till the flow of reinforce- 
ments and the approach of the Eighth Army from the south turn 
an indomitable defence into victory. Command of the sea enables 
the Navy to give invaluable help to the land forces, and though 
there is as yet no adequate fighter-cover, that position improves 
almost hourly as the Eighth Army secures new airfields nearer and 
nearer to the Salerno front; the capture of Foggia on the east 
coast would revolutionise the whole situation. The fact, moreover, 
that the Germans, who are receiving reinforcements little if at all 
inferior to our own, are throwing in everything they have in the 
hope of driving the Fifth Army into the sea means that their defeat, 
if it comes, will put the whole of Southern Italy in our hands and 
make at any rate the first stages of the advance northwards rela- 
tively easy. At the same time, it is impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that the Germans have a faculty for improvisation and 
speed off the mark which the Allies rarely equal. That does not 
apply to the Italian campaign only, or to the failure to put Mussolini 
at once in safe Allied keeping. Action in the Dodecanese or the 
Balkans might reasonably have been hoped for before this. Ever 
since the fall of Sicily news of the situation and activities of the 
Seventh Army has been lacking, and all that was known, or assumed, 
of the Ninth and Tenth was that they were somewhere in Egypt, 
Palestine and Syria. It is not believed that shipping to move them 
is wanting. There are unofficial rumours that the Ninth Army has 
now actually embarked, and even that one or two islands in the 
Aegean have been seized. But meanwhile time has been given for 
the Germans, though numerically inferior, to overpower the Italians 
and establish possession of the more important islands like Crete and 
Rhodes. In Yugoslavia and Greece the guerillas are in a position 
to lend substantia? help to any Allied force. The opportunity is 
crying out to be seized. 


Hitler’s Voice 

For nearly a year Hitler has played little part on the public stage 
in Germany. His*broadcast last Friday was the first considerable 
public pronouncement he has made since his speech on Septem- 
ber 30th last year, when he guaranteed the fall of Stalingrad and 
asserted the impossibility of successful landings in Europe. ~What- 
ever the cause of his long eclipse, he has so far regained activity as 


THE WEEK 


to come before the German people with explanations of the most 
recent failure and words designed to reassure them and rally them 
to his cause. There was just enough of the characterisic personal 
egoism to reveal that the voice was Hitler’s own, but otherwise how 
changed and subdued was the tone. He minimised the importance 
of the revolution in Italy by suggesting that that country had been 
always a liability rather than an asset, and contrasted Mussolini’s 
position in Italy with his own assured position in Germany in 
relation to the party, the generals and the admirals. Hitler in fact 
has reached the point when he thinks it necessary to say that his 
will never be the fate which befell Mussolini—an idea apparently 
already preying upon his mind. The outstanding feature of an 
otherwise featureless and completely uninspiring utterance was the 
remarkable opening paragraph: “I see that the moment has now 
come when I can again speak to the German people without being 
under the necessity of lying to myself or to the public.” However 
it be interpreted, this is an astonishing piece of*naiveté. It must 
occur even to the docile German people that the necessity which 
compelled Hitler to lie to them (and himself) in the past may no 
less easily operate in the same way in the future. 


The Armistice Terms 


Owing to the long delay between the fall of Mussolini and the 
signing of an armistice Badoglio’s Government has no longer the 
power to carry out all its terms ; for the Germans now control most 
of Italy outside the growing region we have conquered. By far the 
most important consequence is the surrender of the Italian fleet, 
which at the same time strengthens the Allied naval forces and 
releases powerful units for service elsewhere. The opening to the 
Allies of ports and airfields doubtless facilitated our occupation of 
Taranto and its neighbouring airfields. Most of the prisoners who 
were released were in the north and are in danger of being caught 
by the Germans. It is surprising that there was no mention in 
the terms of the handing over of Mussolini and other leading 
war-criminals. His rescue by German agents and escape 
northern Italy are events not creditable to the Allies. That the 
possession of the person of the late Duce might be a considerable 
advantage to the enemy is a fact which ought to- have been fore- 
seen by Allied diplomacy. Once again the Germans 
have been too quick for us, and appear to have seized him almost 
under our very noses. The German story is that he had been first 
imprisoned in Sardinia, then transferred to the south of Italy by 
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Badoglio, and finally rescued by a party of S.S. men and conveyed 
to the north. Although Mussolini’s prestige has now reached rock- 
bottom in Italy and the world, he may still be used as a dummy 
figurehead by the Germans. He has ceased to be a great danger, but 
there were good reasons for assuming that he had been com- 
pletely disposed of. He has not, and may still have some nuisance 
value to the enemy. 


White House and Capitol 

The United States Congress resumed work on Tuesday after the 
summer recess and at once struck an attitude at variance with the 
President. The fact that just as the executive was demanding a 
largely increased flow of men for military service the Canadian War 
Minister should have announced that 20,000 Canadian home-service 
troops were to be “demobilised” was no doubt unfortunate, but 
Colonel Ralston could hardly have been expected to consider how a 
purely domestic, almost departmental, arrangement in Canada might 
affect policy in the United States. The. 20,000, moreover, are not 
actually to be demobilised ; they remain in the Army but will be 
used for other purposes than actual home-defence, which the expul- 
sion of the Japanese from the Aleutian Islands and other factors have 
made a less onerous undertaking. But the drafting of more classes 
to military service is an unpopular, if necessary, move, and Congress- 
men are peculiarly sensitive to protestations by their constituents. 
The American Constitution has great merits, but its provisions: for 
the election of the President and of Congress means that for the 
last year of every quadrennium every move is made with an eye 
on the coming polls. America is just entering on one of such 
periods now. The course of the discussions in the Senate and 
House in the present session will show which of the country’s legis- 
lators is, and which is not, capable in a time of crisis of subordinating 
considerations of party and personal position to the interests of the 
country and of humanity. 


America to Enforce Peace ? 

Much the most important feature of Mr.* Cordell Hull’s 
address on American foreign policy last Saturday was his full 
recognition of the sanction that must govern effective co-operation 
between nations. It was abundantly clear, he said, that a system of 
organised international co-operation for the maintenance of peace 
must be based upon willingness to use force, if necessary, to keep 
the peace. That is a decisive acknowledgement of America’s 
responsibilities to the world, and equally, as he made clear, to 
herself. It is important that such a statement should be made 
at a time when the Republican Party is casting about for 
formulas which should govern post-war policy, and when many 
individual Republicans are seeking the best way of dotting the i’s 
of the resolution adopted at the recent unofficial Mackinac Confer- 
ence. Both political parties are moving more and more towards 
acceptance of American participation in an international organisa- 
tion to ensure peace; Mr. Cordell Hull has only carried such 
generalisations to their logical conclusion when he shows that they 
demand readiness in the last resort to use force. It must be added 
that it is due to the rest of the world which is fighting on America’s 
side that she should soon give some definition of her post-war 
intentions. Between Russia and Britain a treaty already exists. 
It would be a great contribution to confidence if there were similar 
treaties between Britain and America and America and Russia. 
The moral effect would be great and the actual commitments so in- 
considerable that the Senate should make no difficulty about 
ratification. 


The War in the Pacific 

Events in the west should not obscure from us the grimness and 
the importance of the relentless war that is being waged in the 
tropical islands of the South Pacific. Step by step in the Solomons 


and New Guinea the Australians and the Americans have been’ 


fighting their way towards objectives which, when won, may seem to 
leave them still an intolerable distance from their ultimate goal. But 
we must recognise this hard fighting as the necessary preliminary, 
first for securing the defences of Australia, and secondly as pro- 
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viding the essential jumping-off ground for future offensives on , 
larger scale against the Japanese. The capture of Salamaua on th 
north coast of New Guinea and the virtual investment of Lae, the 
strong and last important base held by the enemy on the greg 
island of New Guinea, brings the Allies a stage farther on their 
long journey. When the full story of the war in New Guing 
comes to be told it will be one of thrilling conquest over incredibly 
difficult country of mountain, jungle, swamp, tropical life and 4 
diabolically ingenious and fearless enemy. The expedition from 
Port Moresby ending in the capture of Buna was one stage of th 
operations. The attack on Salamaua and now on Lae is another 
facilitated by surprise landings from the sea and the transport by 
air of men and equipment. The capture of Lae will bring the Allies 
nearer to a still more important objective, Rabaul. The war againg 
Japan will not be won by such laborious procedure. But at this 
Stage it is the best way to undermine the Japanese position, 


Persia at War 

Nothing succeeds like success, and the success of the Allies has 
enabled Persia to declare war on Germany and range herself openly 
on the side of the United Nations. Belligerent status will prove as 
valuable to Persia as to the Allies. Her position had been one of 
uncertainty in 1941, when the Germans had been intriguing in her 
country as in Syria and Iraq, and when the German threat to the 
Caucasus made it necessary for British and Russian forces to enter 
Persia and make sur: of the communications between Soviet terri- 
tory and the Persian Gulf. This was a measure of self-defence op 
the part of the Allies justified by German activities within Persia, 
but to some Persians it seemed high-handed action, recalling bitter 
memories of the spheres of influence recognised under the older 
Anglo-Russian agreement ; and it synchronised with a food shortage 
which for some time grew worse. That, however, is being remedied 
with Allied help, and shrewder Persians are recognising how much 
they stand to gain in the future by the excellent system of com- 
munications which has now been constructed. Persia as one of the 
United Nations, herself at war with Germany, can the more easily 
accept the activities of the British, Russians and Americans who are 
working in her country. It is essential that she should understand 
that our intérvention has been a war-time necessity only, and that 
her full sovereign rights will be respected after the war. 


Salaried Doctors 

A refreshing air of detachment marked many of the speeches 
at a week-end conference on the medical services called by the 
National Association of Local Government Officers and the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration. But it was evident that even this 
judicious gathering had been not a little influenced by certain 
slogans which powerful sections of the organised medical profes- 
sion have already put over with the apparent object of defeating 
some of the more important aims of a national health service. The 
idea has been spread that a whole-time salaried medical service is 
inconsistent with the “right to choose your-own doctor” and the 
valued “ personal relationship between doctor and patient.” This 
is sheer prejudice. There is not the least reason why this right 
or this relationship should be in the least impaired if the salaried 
system is introduced, or if panel fees are paid, or if remuneration 
is based on salary plus panel fees. One cannot, as Dr. J. A. Scott 
said, be impressed by the argument that salaried men would tend 
to degenerate into time-servers. In his address last Tuesday Mr. 
Ernest Brown did not divulge the details of the Government’s 
scheme, but he did say that free choice of doctor would remain, 
and that the doctor would retain his clinical freedom. Doctors un- 
doubtedly ought to be well paid, and not so overworked as general 
practitioners are today. No small part of the organised opposi- 
tion to a salaried service is due to the fear that doctors’ earnings 
will be reduced. There is some danger that the establishment of 
an effective national service may be prevented-by the opposition of 
the doctors, as almost happened in the case of National Health 
Insurance thirty years ago. The public, too, has interests, and it 
must defend them with the same zeal and efficiency which the 
doctors are displaying on their side. 
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HE spate of literature on education continues. To the Board 

of Education’s White Paper, the Norwood Report and the first 
instalment of the Fleming Report the past week has added a Youth 
Advisory Council’s Report, a statement on Public Schools by the 
Headmasters’ Conference, a statement by a Nuffield College Com- 
mittee on secondary education, and a statement by the Workers’ 
Educational Association substantially on the same subject. While 
there is some danger of the public, which the issues raised so 
closely concern, getting submerged by a flood of words, the suc- 
cession of documents testifies at least to a most wholesome ferment 
of thought and a resolve that whatever the new order in education 
*may be, it shall be something better thai the old. Of the most 
recent documents the Youth Council’s Report alone enjoys official 
stats, and as such has first claim on consideration. It is the 
response to a request to the Council to “consider the position of 
the Youth Service as an element in the educational system after 
the war,” and it needs to be widely studied, for it constitutes a 
singularly wise, earnest and sympathetic survey of a social problem 
whose supreme importance is too little recognised. There is a 
suggestive ambiguity about the term “The Service of Youth” which 
stands at the head of a letter in which the Board of Education 
brought this subject before Local Education Authorities at the 
beginning of the war. Of the alternative meanings, how youth 
may serve and how youth may be served, neither must be excluded. 
Each has its place, and an equal place, though it may be true that 
youth must be served with what it needs before it can be able 
itself to give its own and fullest service to the nation. It is so to 
provide the former as to secure the achievement of the latter that 
the Youth Advisory Council and the local youth, committees exist. 
Chronologically “ youth ” is a vague term, which demands defini- 
tion. For practical purposes in this context it means at the pre- 
sent moment 14 to 18, because school life today ends at 14, and at 
18 both boys and girls pass to some form of national service. But 
the Advisory Council very rightly works on the assumption that 
the school-leaving age will be raised to 1§ immediately after the 
war, and as soon as possible after that to 16. And the undesirability 
of dividing life into compartments by ages is emphasised. As 
things are the boy, and to a less extent the girl, who leave school 
at 14, and begin earning—and earning more money than they 
usually know how to handle wisely—tend not unnaturally to 
think of themselves already as adult and emancipated suddenly 
from any kind of restraint. It is the task of the Youth Council 
to inculcate the realisation that life is a unity, and that growth 
must be progressive and gradual. To do that the child must be 
caught not later than the last year at school, and provision must be 
made for him certainly till the age of 18. The Youth Council 
boldly puts the higher age as 20, but it seems doubtful whether 
voluntary attachment to a youth organisation will usually continue 
so long, except in the case of the pre-Service training organisations 
to which so large a proportion of boys belong today. However 
that may be, some five or six of the most formative years of the 
young citizen’s life are concerned, and the provision made to serve 
him, and help him to serve, in them is all-important. It involves 
his health, his hours and conditions of work, his holidays, and, 
above all, the use of his leisure time. In practically all those 
departments it is possible to take a wrong road or a right road, 
and in all of them the Youth Council has firmly taken the latter. 
In all this principle and detail tend to merge, though at certain 
vital points principle has to be imperatively asserted. The funda- 
mental principle is freedom. The temptation to ardent reformers, 
conscious of the aberrations of undisciplined youth, is to make 
discipline in the post-school period compulsory, the more plausibly 
since it will in future be a period of continued part-time education. 
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EDUCATION AND FREEDOM 


Of the need of firm, almost Spartan, discipline, in the coming years 
no one with any realisation of the dangers those years may bring 
can entertain a moment’s doubt. But the discipline, to have any 
enduring value, must be self-discipline, developed under a sense of 
public duty which it is the task of the Youth Council, and all con- 
cerned for the welfare of youth, to foster with a wise discretion 
which can come only of a profound sympathy with youth’s problems 
and hopes. What the Council has to say on that is so important 
that its views on the question deserve quotation at some length. 
“ Unless,” the declaration runs, “we wish to rear a race 
incapable of exercising its freedom, always awaiting orders from 
some higher authority, we must preserve a part of life in which 
boys and girls are offered the widest possible variety of freely- 
chosen occupations. We recognise the weight and the sincerity 
of the arguments which are brought against this position. It !s 
argued that freedom to choose may be only a freedom of choice 
between alternatives which are both bad, that the state of 
affairs revealed by certain recent reports is so bad that it would 
be positively in the igterests of the young people themselves 
to compel them to something better. Our answer to this is 
plain. Our aim must be to improve the conditions in which 
the choice has to be made, not to take away the power of choice 
by introducing compulsion inzo leisure. We do not believe 
it to be consistent*with what we have laid down in our intro- 
ductory paragraphs that the choice of leisure activities should 
be swept away and compulsion established in its place, however 
wide a choice of alternatives were permitted inside the frame- 
work of compulsion. To do that would be to set the feet of 
our young people on the path which leads to a mute acceptance 
of directions from above, whereas our whole object is to make 
each of them an active comributor to the variety of a free 
society.” 
Whatever in the Report the Board of Education may not accept, it 
is imperative that it accept this, for between its acceptance and its 
rejection lies the difference between freedom and Fascism. To 
that principle all the detail must be subordinate. Youth, as the 
Report recognises, reads many bad books—not necessarily indecent 
books, but sensational and trashy books. It must be persuaded, 
not made, to read better books. It sees many bad films, but the 
immense value of good films is fully recognised, and youth must 
somehow be encouraged to choose them. How is a matter for 
earnest thought, but quite certainly not by compulsion. 

In no field is insistence on freedom more essential than in the 
field of education, for in none is the danger greater of a stereotyped 
uniformity being imposed in the name of a spurious democracy. A 
glaring example of that is the attack made by the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association on the public-school system, culminating in the 
demand that the public schools as independent undertakings be 
refused permission to exist. The public schools, like all institutions 
public and private, have their faults. But they have great and 
indispensable virtues. Only folly would undervalue the inspiring 
force of great traditions. Only ignorance would challenge the 
claim of the public schools to credit for the formation of character, 
the inculcation of the qualities of co-operation—more often called 
in that connexion team-work—unselfishness and fair play. The 
contribution of the Rugby of Arnold to the national life in the 
nineteenth century was no greater than the contribution of the 
Rugby of Lyon or the Oundle of Sanderson, or a hundred others, 
in the twentieth. Large-minded vision would demand that the 
public schools, retaining their distinctive traditions, preserving all 
that is best in their approved methods, should throw their doors 
open to any boy capable of profiting by the education they offer, 
regardless of what his family’s economic position is. That, it is seen 
from the. Headmasters’ Conference pamphlet, is in fact precisely 
what the public schapls themselves propose. There will be 
many problems to solve. The public schools have to be fitted 
harmoniously into the national system of secondary education; that 
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question is still being studied by the Fleming Committee. Whether 
those parents able to pay fees for the particular kind of education 
they desire for their children should pay them has ‘still to be 
decided. To what degree of control the sthcols should be sub- 
jected in consideration of the payments by local authorities in 
respect of boys (or girls) whose parents can make no contribution 
must be determined in the light of reason. A case for some 
control, no doubt, exists, but it is both equitable and in the 
public interest that the public schools should retain a large degree 
of independence under their own Boards of Governors. ‘From their 
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point of view it matters little whether a boy is paid for by his 
own parents, by a private benefactor or by a public authority, 
Parents have paid in the past and have neither claimed nor desired 
control. There is no ground for any radical change in the future. 
Comprehensive reform of the national educational system js 
needed, and is assured. The oné deadly peril is regimentatiog 
and flat uniformity. There is no democracy in that, though 
the principle of democracy may be falsely invoked in its support 
Democracy demands variety, bold experiment, individuality. Only 
so are characters moulded and leaders made. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ROM what I hear in more quarters than one the successes of the 
Royal Air Force against Germany have in two respects been 
more considerable than is commonly appreciated. Photographs of 
the blitzed cities, when examined through the red and blue glasses 
which throw up the picture in three dimensions, show a devasta- 
tion almost incredible in its exent and completeness. How long 
German can sutvive the progressive “ unhousing ” both of industrial 
workers and of workers’ and soldiers’ families is a highly important 
question. The other fact of significance is the extent to which 
Russia has been assisted by the diversion of German fighter-planes 
to the defence ,of Germany itself. If the estimated figure of the 
fighters now, or at a very recent date, operating in the East were 
published its smallness would cause universal surprise. A con- 
spicuous feature of the fighting in that theatre in recent weeks is 
the supremacy of the Russian Air Force over the Germans. The 
Russians have the R.A.F. to thank for that. It is not essential 
that they should actually thank it, but such a gesture would tend 
to foster cordiality between Allies. 
. * 7 + 
Mr. Wendell Willkie’s book, Our World, is to be published in 
this country next week, and it will no doubt have a considerable 
sale, though not on the phenomenal scale attained in America, It 
is a remarkable and highly encouraging fact that the two best-sellers 
in the United States today are Our World and (some way behind) 
Walter Lippmann’s United States Foreign Policy. The first printing 
of the latter was 320,000, but probably enough a second edition 
is under way by now. Nothing could be more opportune than the 
way in which Lippmann’s book quite undesignedly (for they were 
being written simultaneously) complements Willkie’s. Our World, 
in a popular and eminently readable form, makes a powerful case 
for world-co-operation and America’s full participation in it. Lipp- 
mann, as an experienced and most able publicist, defines in specific 
terms the foreign policy, by which the United States should realise 
Willkie’s ideals. Governor Dewey, in his unexpectedly progressive 
declaration at Lake Mackinac last week, was avowedly echoing 


Lippmann’s arguments. 


* * * * 


Was the tribute to Mr. Reginald McKenna in Wednesday’s 
Times by “K” from the pen of Lord Keynes, as I have heard good 
judges suggest? From internal evidence I should say Lord Kindersley 
was a much likelier guess, quite apart from the fact that Lord 
Keynes is in America (whence, of course, he could easily have 
cabled anything he had to say). The mission to Washington, in 
which Keynes is accompanied by two of the able economists now 
serving the Cabinet secretariat, Professor Lionel Robbins and Mr. 
J. E. Meade, is of the first importance, for its purpose is not merely 
to endeavour to co-ordinate the British and American Clearing 
Union Plans (the Keynes and the White plans), but to make agree- 
ment on this, if it can be achieved, the basis for a wide international 
accord. Not much is likely to be heard of the conversations while 
they are in progress, but their outcome may have a _ profound 
influence on international trade and finance in the post-war period. 

* * * * 

The Communist Youth rally at the Coliseum on Sunday produced 
two impressions on at least one onlooker The young people of 
both sexes were excellent material, keen, attentive, fair-minded, 
judging by the incidence of their applause. But the bulk of the 


cheering was reserved for two subjects—anything about Russia, and 
anything about a Second Front. Social reform,—Beveridge Report 
and the rest—seemed to be treated as irrelevant, and it was 
impossible not to wonder what, under the label of Communism, 
these eager young men and women believed. Could they put their 
faith into words? If so, was it the Gospel of Marx, or of Lenin, 
or of Trotsky, or of whom? If it was simply general discontent 
with things as they are, is it a discontent that can be made construc- 
tive and fruitful? Not, perhaps, an easy question to answer, but 
one well worth answering. 
* 7 - * 

My attention has been called (I have just invented this service- 
able phrase) to Statutory Rules and Orders 1943 No. 1216, issued 
by the Ministry of Supply. You can buy it from the Stationery 
Office for a penny. Its operative clause runs thus: 

1. The Control of Tins Cans Kegs Drums and Packaging Pails 
(No. 5) Order, 1942(a), as varied by the Control of Tins Cans Kegs 
Drums and Packaging Pails (No. 6) Order, 1942(b), the Control of 
Tins Cans Kegs Drums and Packaging Pails (No 7) Order, 1942(c), 
the Control of Tins Cans Kegs Drums and Packaging Pails (No. 8) 
Order, 1942(d), and the Control of Tins Cans Kegs Drums and 
Packaging Pails (No. 9) Order, 1942(e), is hereby further varied in 
the Third Schedule thereto (which is printed at p. 2 of the printed 
(No. 6) Order), in “Part II. Commodities other than Food,” by 
substituting for the reference “2A” therein, the reference “ 2A(1)”; 
and by deleting therefrom the reference “ 2B”. 
This is excellent news, that will gladden the heart of every public- 
spirited citizen. Why the Ministry of Supply could not leave it 
at that is unimaginable. Jettisoning gratuitously the sound and 
time-honoured principle that a Government Department never 
explains, it adds—quite incredibly—an Explanatory Note, which 
reads: ‘ 
“The above Order enables tinplate to be used for tobacco 
and snuff tins other than cutter-lid tobacco tins.” 
What is to be said of this unwarrantable insult to the national 
intelligence? What kind of a people do they think we are? Do 
they suppose we can’t read plain English? 
* * 7 * 


I had meant to draw attention earlier to the admirable little 
shilling booklet (published by Hutchinson) by Sir Geoffrey Knox— 
who was formerly Chairman of the Saar Governing Commission 
and later British Minister at Budapest—called The Last Peace 
and the Next, and now that I do draw attention to it I have only 
space to say “ Read it.” It is not necessary to agree with every- 
thing the writer says, but it is of great value to have the issues at 
stake so plainly stated and the lessons of experience brought to bear 
on them. 

. * * * 

A valuable piece of etymological information has come my way 
this week, in the shape of an explanation why a jeep is called a jeep. 
The word, it appears, is an opportune creation from the initials G.P. 
—a General Purpose car. When the jeeps all go home they might 
make the British Medical Association their legatee. It will save a 
lot of breath if we can talk about the position of jeeps under the 
Beveridge scheme. 


, 


. * * + 


I learn, by the way, that Lake Mackinac, Michigan, is not (as 
stated somewhere in last week’s Spectator) in Lake Michigan but 
in Lake Huron. Very irritating of it. JANvS. 
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CRITICAL BATTLES IN ITALY 


By STRATEGICUS 


BOUT the arrangement of the Armistice it is still too early to 
A speak ; the full details cannot yet be known; but what is 
certain is the fact that the fall of Mussolini took place almost six 
weeks before the Armistice was signed, and during the interval the 
Germans heavily reinforced their garrison in Italy. The develop- 
ment of the Allied operations has been conditioned by these events. 
Its shape was inevitably dictated by the German dispositions and, 
unfortunately, sufficient time was allowed for positions to be taken 
up in view of invasion. Much of the country, moreover, lends itself 
to demolitions and the sort of destruction that impedes the advance 
of even the best troops. 

But if we insist that every advantage of the general situation 
should be taken, even at considerable risk, we are not entitled to 
complain when the Allied troops are involved in desperate fighting. 
What we have to be satisfied about is whether the potential prize is 
worth the risk and whether every precaution has been taken to 
limit the risk. It is these two questions that the present position 
of the Allied armies in Italy inevitably raises. It needs no demon- 
stration that in Italy the Allies are offered a very great prize. If 
there were any doubt, the efforts which Germany is making to 
prevent us seizing it would suffice to establish the truth. The 
present strength of the enemy in the peninsula is greater than it 
has ever been ; and it seems that it is steadily being increased. 

A German commentator said the other day that the surrender 
of Italy had flung “fortress Europe” wide open, and only the 
extraordinary efforts of the High Command had contrived to salvage 
the critical position. He went on to admit that even now the Allies 
had been allowed to occupy part of the glacis of*the fortress. It 
may, then, be accepted as true that the prize is worth the peril. 
Indeed, we should not be far wrong in insisting that never was 
risk so well worth taking as now. We have to remember that the 
war is one, and that the Italian situation cannot be justly measured 
apart from the developments on the eastern front. Briansk is closely 
beset, the Germans say evacuated. The Russians are pressing in 
steadily towards Roslavl. Their spearhead still points to Kiev, 
which is being approached at the same time that the enemy is 
being compelled to fall back on Zaporozhe on the Dnieper bend. 
The Russians show no signs of flagging; and the Germans are 
giving ground under a euphemism that can deceive no one. Any- 
one who thinks that they are shortening their line must be measure- 
blind. 

Set against that background the Italian battles that loom so large 
on our horizon are small«beer indeed. In Russia the greatest 
military concentrations the world has ever known are engaged in 
a struggle that must determine the final course of the war. But 
if the number of divisions in Italy is of quite a different order, that 
cannot be said of the issue. Moreover, if the Germans are pre- 
pared to fight to the last here they will be playing into the hands 
of the Allies. They will be committing the fault of Harold’s un- 
disciplined troops at Hastings and leaving positions of tremendous 
strength for others that are incomparably weaker. Germany is at 
least determined to write off the value of the Italian surrender as 
far as that can possibly be done. The seizure of Rome and the 
liberation of Mussolini are inspired by this motive. It is even 
suggested that the Duce may be installed once more in the capital. 
If the Germans could hold the Allies to the defensive in southern 
Italy, still more if they could inflict a defeat upon the troops who 
have landed near Naples, much of the effect of Italy’s surrender 
would be discounted. 


That is the issue which is being decided in southern Italy 
at present; and General Clark’s first essay in command in the 
field has run into this test case. The Germans hold the rising 
ground in the Salerno area. They are apparently using two Panzer 
divisions and the Hermann Goering division ; and, if these have little 
more connexion with the famous divisions whose name they bear 
than the label, they are still first-rate units. They have, moreover, 


a chance to demonstrate to the world the inferiority of the Allied 
troops and the uselessness of the Italian surrender. They have 
considerable advantages in position, since an invading force is almost 
as helpless as a new-born babe. General Eisenhower took a risk 
in landing his Fifth Army so far from the Eighth. He was justified 
in taking it by the greatness of the appermany 3 ; but the success of 
the venture is still in question. 

Landing about Salerno the Fifth Army could not have the assist- 
ance of land-based fighters; and the success of his bombers, stil! 
more the immunity from enemy bombers, depended upon his 
strength in such support. At present the Army is fighting in an 
extended shallow bridgehead, with little of the strength it should 
ultimately possess. It has merely the outline of the air support it 
will shortly receive. It is fighting very gallantly in a precarious 
situation. Yet there was never before a battle which we could sc 
ill afford to lose, or even to have dragging on into a phase of 
attrition. The Germans are already making inflated claims about 
the “defeat” they have inflicted upon General Clark’s troops. It 
is true that they are so much accustomed to boasting that we need 
take little account of the actual detail, except to note the ambition 
of their intention. But when ill-considered attempts are being made 
to force upon the Government the opening of a second front in 
northern France, it is as well that we should be compelled 
to face the perils such ventures may entail. 

The 'Fifth Army’s success depends on the pace made by 
Montgomery’s troops more than on any other single factor, Their 
intervention would probably be immediately decisive. It lies within 
their power to win the airfields that will provide the continuous 
fighter air-support that should turn the scale. Montgomery has 
already made great progress. He apparently holds not only the 
“toe” of Italy but also the “heel” and the “instep.” He is 
installed in Taranto and Brindisi ; he has even moved on into Bari. 
He has secured possession of a number of good airfields, one or 
two of which should give land-based fighters the range to cover all 
the ground up to Salerno and almost to Foggia. As far as one can 
discover his position that should be the effect of his present success. 
It is, of course, possible that the airfields are not yet capable of 
being used ; but that development should not be far off. Once it 
can be assumed, the dangerous dispersion of the Allied trocps in 
Italy should be shorn of its greatest perils, and the Eighth Army 
is certainly advancing as fast as it can. 

It is, indeed, not the enemy here that controls the pace. It is 
the terrain, which Nature seems to have designed to assist the 
provision of obstacles. But, as I write, it is still less than a fortnight 
since the Eighth Army landed in the.“ toe” of Italy, and they have 
already secured the gate of the Adriatic, the great southern ports 
and a stable base from which to fan out and extend their hold 
over the peninsula. It is the perilous situation in which the Fifth 
Army still fights that makes Montgomery’s advance seem less than 
the very creditable operation it is. It may be some days yet before 
we shall know that the Fifth Army is out of danger. What we can 
depend upon is the utmost possible endeavour of the Eighth to 
join hands with it. Neither of these battles should be considered 
alone. The success of the Eighth is being purchased by the Fifth ; 
and General Eisenhower still, no doubt, hopes to cut off the 
German divisions south of the Naples-Bari line. That must be a 
joint enterprise ; as must, indeed, be final victory in the war. 

If Italy’s surrender represerts a great opportunity that is still 
mainly unrealised, that should not cause too much surprise and 
impatience. If Hitler chooses to fight all out in the peninsula, he 
may construct for the Allies as important a second front as anyone 
can desire. The order of the invasions of Europe cannot be regu- 
lated by any cast-iron schedule. France may come as the last phase 
of all. The next may be the Balkans ; and, as in the last war, the 
light may break first in the East. It was the surrender of Bulgaria 
that made L.udendorff insist on his Government asking for an 
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armistice at once, It is in the Balkans that the withdrawal of the 
Italian units must be causing Hitler most trouble ; and we now hold 
positions in Italy from which landings in the Balkans could be 
most easily made. 


* The present position has fallen into a pattern which could hardly 
have been expected. But that is the nature of war, which, once it 
becomes a living thing, tends to develop the independence of a 
novelist’s characters. The Russian campaign proceeds apace; but 
even there it cannot be said that prediction is easy. Let anyone 
examine the position below Kharkov and then insist that the Russians 
have full control of the situation. The Germans can make a sound 
case for withdrawal. It is true that it is the last course Hitler 
would follow if he could possibly avoid it. But the stand is being 
mac where the danger is greatest. In a situation that steadily 
deteriorates Hitler contrives to postpone the issue and avoid that 
disruption which remains the true objective of the Russians. Even 
in Russia, however, the western Allies are making their contribution ; 
and the effect of Italy’s surrender must remain vital, although we 
now realise that it has yet to be harvested. 
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THE TANGLED BALKANS 


By ROBERT POWELL 


HE unconditional surrender of Italy has been received with 

fearful expectations in the Balkans, where it is assumed that 
Anglo-American landings will take place as soon as the necessary 
preparations are completed. Though these must be regarded 
primarily as the concern of the military authorities, it is a mistake 
to ignore the valuable contribution which political preparedness 
can make to the defeat of the enemy. Unfortunately, the United 
Nations, which have so often in their proclamations appealed to 
democracy and the will of the people, have hitherto failed to 
inspire the masses with a strong desire to dare all and revolt. In 
Italy our success was the result of a diplomatic short-cut and an 
avoidance of any appeal to popular forces and presumably it is 
by similar means that we hope to make peace in the Balkans, if 
only the necessary Badoglios are at hand to play their parts. Such 
a policy can bring about a series of armistices, but it certainly 
will not produce the necessary basis for a lasting peace. Even a 
little knowledge of Balkan conditions is sufficient to compel recog- 
nition of the fact that the struggle which is going on in those 
countries concerns not merely political or territorial problems, 
but also grave socio-economic issues. 

Most Epglishmen probably imagine that the United Nations—or 
more explicitly, Britain and the United States—will be welcomed 
everywhere as heaven-sent deliverers. But this is only true to the 
extent that they come as the harbingers of real social changes and 
will supply the dynamic for the much-talked-of Néw Order. The 
Balkan peoples themselves know that only a much closer under- 
standing between this country and Russia can ensure peace in south- 
east Europe. While diplomats are talking’ about spheres of influence 
in that part of the continent, the peoples themselves are mainly 
concerned that Britain and Soviet Russia should work out plans 
which will not only prevent a repetition of German domination 
but also be the guarantor of strong independent existence for 
even the smallest of these States in the future. This excludes the 
imposition from without of any particular system, not only by 
Russia but also by Britain. The recent emphatic declaration of the 
Greeks; both inside Greece and in Cairo, that they themselves 
intend to decide the form of government of their new State, and 
the reaction inside Yugoslavia itself to the Yugoslav Government 
of officials under Pourich, which is now leaving this country for 
Cairo, should be a warning that any attempt to interfere with a 
Balkan State’s domestic affairs would damage British prestige in 
the Balkans disastrously. 

This is the background against which the peoples of the Balkans 
view the situation today. The Governments of the hostile States, 
which are either quisling or dictatorial Governments and in each 
case satellites of Germany, naturally have other ideas, They are 
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today no more disposed to yield to the demands of the United 
Nations than they were some months ago—except to the extent 
that they now know that Germany cannot win this war, and so they 
must stampede to the victorious side, in the hope of saving the 
maximum from the wreckage. Hungary and Bulgaria are good 
examples of this policy. Both of them want peace,.but with the 
minimum sacrifice of territorial acquisitions. Both are determined 
to defend their frontiers “and to keep war as far from them as 
possible.. The Bulgarian paper, Zora, recently stated the position 
very plainly: “Germany has kept her power unbroken mainly 
because for nearly four years she has been waging war on foreign 
soil—that of both friends and foes.” And only now, as they see 
this no longer possible, do the satellite Governments begin to look 
tor a cheap peace. 


Meanwhile, the Germans have not been idle in the Balkans. 
Faced with the problem of replacing the Italian garrisons by local 
troops, they have fallen back on the old trick of tempting their 
ambitious satellites with offers of new territory or of pseudo- 
independence. They have persuaded the Croats to accept the 
defence of Dalmatia by encouraging them tc incorporate this part 
of the Adriatic littoral in Croatia. In the same way Montenegro 
has been offered its independence, as well as Albania. Radio Bel- 
grade, in an appeal in Albanian, on September oth, declared: 
“Men of the legendary mountains, Italy who has robbed you has 
betrayed us ; but from now on, nothing will endanger your inde- 
pendence. . . . Help us to protect your coast from invasion.” 


The sudden death of Boris of Bulgaria was followed by internal 
German diplomatic pressure and military blackmail which has 
resulted in the first victory going to Berlin. The new Regency 
Council consists of men who will obey German orders. Filov, the 
former Premier, is a weak man ; Prince Kyril is a pro-German who 
owes to the Naagis the restoration of his estates in Czechoslovakia 
and a huge fortune made as representative of German heavy 
industry in the Balkans; while General Mihov did part of his 
military training in Germany. With a non-committal Premier, the 
Germans have gone far towards ensuring their own influence in 
high places. But none know better than they-that this does not 
mean controlling the Bulgar nation, which is still strongly pro- 
Russian, and that even Boris dared not break off diplomatic relations 
with the U.S.S.R., so that even today there is a Soviet legation in 
Sofia. Moreover, while the older officers of the Bulgarian army 
aye monarchist and pro-German, many of the younger ones art 
members of the Military League, which is said to be republican 
and pro-Russian. It also remains to be seen what part may be 
played in any open revolt by the powerful Officers Reserve Corps. 


In Yugoslavia, the Germans have met with the greatest resistance. 
The guerilla forces, operating under General Mihailovich, and the 
Partisans under “Tito,” continue to harass the invader, and if 
reports that these two forces are now co-operating, and that they 
are being supplied with weapons, are correct, then the Germans will 
find them an even greater menace, especially if they are joined by 
disbanded Italian troops. As to Greece, the guerillas have shown 
their ability to carry out sabotage on a large scale throughout all 
parts of the country, especially in the Epirus region towards the 
Albanian frontier, where they have long been in control. The 
Greek population has continued to resist despite hunger and 
suffering, and nowhere will there be a greater readiness to sacrifice 
when the proper moment arrives. But the Greeks, as has already 
been pointed out, have made it clear that they intend to settle 
matters in the Greece of tomorrow after their own fashion, and 
look to us to give practical proof.of our belief in the right of 
national self-determination. To Rumania, the fall of Italy was 
certainly a serious blow. But that country, already bled white on 
the Eastern Front, is now concerned to get out of the war as soon 
as possible, fearing not only Russian anger and Russian arms, but 
also possible Hungarian attempts to incorporate the whole of 
Transylvania within Hungary. 

The Balkans are certainly longing for peace; but as yet the 
United Nations have not provided the inspiration which will make 
them risk all to satisfy that longing. 
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A NATIONAL POLICY—II 


By QUINTIN HOGG, M.P. 

“ There was one voice . . . that free from the slang of faction had 
dared to express immortal truths: the voice of a noble who without 
being a demagogue had upheld the popular cause, had pronounced 
his conviction that the rights of labour were as sacred as those of 
property ; that if a difference were to be established the interests of 
the living wealth ought to be preferred ; who had declared that the 
social happiness of the millions should be the first object of a 
statesman, and that if this were not achieved, thrones and dominions, 
the pomp and power of Courts and Empires were alike worthless.” 
(Sybil, Book V., Ch. I.). 

T was fot to be wondered at that the gospel of self-help produced 
| social insecurity. It was meant to do so. The idea was that man 
was by nature an idle creature who would not work unless spurred 
for ever by the apprehension of poverty. This fear could hardly 
be a real one*unless the danger were reasonably close. Therefore 
a man must fend for himself ; there must be poor in order to 
provide an example to those who would be thrifty. The com- 
parable theory in the realm of health is that boys must be hardened 
in order to make sturdy, healthy men. Unhappily the facts do not 
wholly bear out the theory. Those boys make the best men who 
have always been well and sufficiently clothed, housed and fed. 
Those men are the most self-reliant and the most enterprising who 
under proper discipline have been carefully guarded by their parents 
in youth and by their position in maturity from the pressing fear 
of being unable to provide the means of life for themselves and 
their dependants. Want and disease, vice, shiftlessness, malice and 
ignorance are the results as well as the causes of poverty. Fear is 
an evil master and a bad counsellor. Its pupils. are concerned 
chiefly with present emotions and improvised expedients. Con- 
fidence and foresight are the products of reasonable security. 

There are three main criticisms of the social system which 
emanate from the manual workers. (a) A boy who is born into their 
families does not have a sufficient chance to develop his gifts. 
(b) During his working career he has never enough protection 
against the changes and chances of this mortal life by which he may 
be injured or even crippled, thrown out of work; or incapacitated by 
sickness. (c) When he is old his remuneration may have been in- 
sufficient to enable him to provide for himself and his wife any 
adequate standard of comfort. 

This insecurity is manifested in more ways than one. No one 
will defend present-day housing conditions. According to the 
authors of Our Towns, 
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In Shoreditch one house in three has no indoor water-supply ; 

Only 14 per cent. use a proper bath ; 

Almost half the population use only a kettle as a means of heating 

water. 

The majority of houses in this borough have outside W.C.’s only, 
and nearly two families out of three have closets which are shared 
by families ranging from two to seven. Rural housing is, if any- 
thing, worse than town housing. 

But the reason for bad housing is simple. The wage-earner does 
pot earn enough money to make it profitable to build houses for 
him at all; still less to build them at a proper standard. It is 
more profitable to build week-end cottages, luxury flats, cinemas, 
road-houses and houses for the black-coated worker. Granted that 
the institution of private property is sound, we have treated it 
too much like the oriental prince, who when introduced for the 
first time to the pleasures of love exclaimed: “How exquisite. 
But surely the poor are not allowed to do this. It is far too good 
for them.” : 

The poor on their part have some constructive criticisms to 
make. They say that the social position of the black-coated worker, 
the professionai man and the capitalist is far too high in relation 
to the manual worker, having regard to the skill and culture of 
each and their use to the community. They say that in the control 
of industry it is quite unjust that policy should be determined 
entirely by those who supply. the money and not at all by those 
who supply the skill and work. They say, moreover, that the cost 
of producing or supplying such articles or services as are commonly 
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regarded as luxuries, for instance, refrigerators, electric-light bulbs, 
fresh cream, labour-saving devices in the home,,, domestic help, 
nannies or nursery schools, could be made so low by mass- 
production or efficient organisation as to bring them within the 
reach of the weekly wage-earner of the lowest class if only he 
were properly paid. They say, further, that the system of distri- 
buting profits is unjust. They are disposed to agree that where a 
man risks his money he should be compensated for the risk of 
loss by the chance of profit. But they point out that the labourer 
by investing his skill in a particular industry stands his chance of 
loss, too, and that more seriously than the mere financial investor. 

The history of social progress during the past forty years does 
not countenance the theory thar it is part of the law of God that 
one class in society, and that collectively among the most useful, 
should be in perpetual fear of disaster. The members of this class 
think it unfair that they should be subjected to the constant in- 

. security which the weekly notice of dismissal, or (save where the 
makeshift legislation of the Rent Restriction Acts protects them) 
the weekly notice to quit, imposes upon them. They think their 
needs, and by their needs they mean the things which make life 
tolerable for sensitive and civilised people, should be a first charge 
on the proceeds of commerce, agriculture and industry. They have 
no hostility to private profit as such. But they do not understand 
why the law should give such profits priority over their needs. 

These considerations have led to a widespread discontent. If 
this discontent has found expression in envy, hatred and malice ; 
if it has sometimes turned in exasperation against constitutional 
methods of reform ; if it has led to disloyal and unworthy reflections 
upon our national institutions or achievement, to want of enthusiasm 
in our Empire, or to cynicism about the ultimate validity of moral 
or religious values, it is not those who have erred who are to blame. 
The Duke of Wellington, that great Tory, once observed: “There 
are no bad troops. There are only bad officers.” Until the full 
validity of the criticisms which the rank and file of our peoples 
make of the social structure is fully recognised, there will be no 
peace or dignity in this realm, and we shall be condemned during 
the period of reconstruction to the same fruitless impotence as 
characterised our political history before the war. 

The effects of this discontent are deeper and more widéspread 
than is commonly supposed. We are apt to complain that in the 
interval of twenty years between the two wars we neglected our 
Empire and lacked a foreign policy. That this was in part due 
to the inherent difficulties of the situation and in part to absence 
of vision in our leaders will not be denied. But by far the most 
important cause will on analysis be found to be the irritant factor 
of discontent among the industrial population which was always 
sufficiently inflamed to treat international problems demanding 
objective Study as related to their own grievances. 

Why have we since the last war been unable to discuss rationally 
the policy and merits of the Soviet Union without throwing gur- 
selves into paroxysms of hyperbole in praise or blame? Surely 
because on the one hand there was suspicion that disapproval meant 
a covert attempt to destroy the position of the first real workers’ 
republic, on the other because there was suspicion that praise meant 
a covert attempt to destroy the fundamental institutions of our 
own country? Why was disarmament pursued so recklessly by the 
Left and rearmament handled s0 gingerly by the Right? Surely 
because there was a widespread fear that the sense of social justice 
might be dulled and an excuse for legislative inactivity be found 
through an increased expenditure on arms, and that the arms when 
used might be employed to perpetuate in other countries social 
grievances which were suffered here.» Why was: non-intervention in 
the Spanish war so difficult and so unpopular to pursue? Was it 
because, as is now alleged, a nationalistic and patriotic Left wanted — 
to fight the enemies of their country on a Spanish battlefield? Or 
was it not becauss General Franco’s movement in Spain was 
identified with an unreasoning refusal to admit the right of the 
industrial masses to the full weight which their numbers give to 
influence policy in their own country? What-was the real psycho- 
logical factor behind the pacifist agitation in the early "thirties? Was 
it (as was then said) solely due to a rational hatred of war in all 
its forms, or was it the fear that the emblems of King and Country 
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might be used as an excuse to preserve the economic status quo? 
The whole history of the British peoples to date proclaims that the 
pacifism of the Oxford Union resolution has never represented 
either their true tradition or their genuine convictions. 

* The remedy of these grievances is sometimes represented in 
Conservative circles as having a second place to the retention of 
adequate armed forces and to the restoration of our economic 
position in the world. But the spirit of a people is its most potent 
weapon of military defence, and its most valuable economic asset 
is a willing and industrious population. A series of disastrous 
industrial strikes would do more to undermine our economic 
position than an extravagant administration of public finance ; our 
military prestige would be damaged far more seriously by internal 
disunity than the reduction in our arméd forces which it would 
inevitably bring about. To a Conservative the remedy of these 
grievances is a matter of practical necessity. It binds him to no 
economic or political theory of the State. He sees it to be a neces- 
sary step to the maintenance of our institutions and the preservation 
of our Empire, and by proclaiming it as part of his view of national 
policy he commits himself neither to Socialism nor to the theory 
of class war, nor to the abolition of private property or enterprise. 


C.E.M.A. AND ART 


By JOHN ROTHENSTEIN (Director of the Tate Gallery) 


HE now familiar initials C.E.M.A. stand for the Council for 

the Encouragement of Music and the Arts, but hitherto the 
Council has been associated in the public mind more with music 
than with what is commonly understood by art. There are good 
reasons for that. C.E.M.A. was created (at the instance of the 
Board of Education and with the help of the Pilgrim Trust) in 1939 ; 
the country was then still in the process of readjusting itself to 
wartime conditions, and in the following year heavy air-raids began. 
In such circumstances, it was much easier to get people—singers, 
instrumentalists, actors, who could take shelter quickly—to the 
required places than pictures. It was consequently music, and, 
to a lesser degree, drama, which chiefly occupied C.E.M.A. 
during the first year of its existence. As, however, the air attacks 
on the country diminished, it became possible to respond on an 
increasing scale to the public demand for the visual arts. 

At first, C.E.M.A.’s contribution to meeting this demand was con- 
fined to the support, by a financial grant, of an institution already 
in being, the British Institute of Adult Education (B.I.A.E.) whose 
“ Art for the People” exhibitions had been running since 1935. Up 
to 1940, the Institute had held three or four exhibitions a year ; 
these, with C.E.M.A.’s help, were increased to twelve. By the middle 
of 1942, thé nation’s priucipal museums were beginning to resume 
activity ; at the same time, as a direct outcome of the war, many 
new kinds of buildings had been constructed where there were 
unprecedented opportunities of showing pictures. C.E.M.A., there- 
fore, now undertook to add its own circulating exhibitions to those 
of the B.I.A.E. At first it was inevitable that material ready at hand 
should be used, and with the majority of older and more valuable 
pictures removed to places of safety, contemporary art was the 
obvious choice. In addition to borrowing from private collectors, 
to whose generosity in lending and willingness to take risks in war- 
time the country as a whole is indebted, C.E.M.A. decided to pur- 
chase, with the aid of part of the Pilgrim Trust grant, a collection of 
modern works to be permanently available for touring exhibitions. 
This collection contains seventy-five paintings and drawings, each 
by a different artist. In response to a general demand, future 
collections will include a larger proportion of explanatory and 
educational material both printed and photographic. 

As time passed it became possible to assemble exhibitions requir- 
ing longer preparation or illustrating the achievements of other 
periods and other countries ; among the list of collections more 
recently arranged er now in preparation are British landscapes of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries ; a Sickert one-man 
show ; modern paintings of the French School from the Post- 
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Impressionist onwards ; an exhibition of ecclesiastical art both old 
and new, which is being shown in the Cathedrals of England w 
encourage the employment of artists when bombed churches are 
rebuilt and new churches are commissioned after the war ; the work 
of allied artists; a retrospective survey of the applied design and 
commercial work of Paul Nash; and a small exhibition of actual 
objects from the Victoria and Albert Museum, the Contemporary 
Art Society, the Warburg Institute, the Institute of Archaeology, 
the Royal Academy, the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Artists International Association, and various other institutions, 

C.E.M.A. now provides an interesting example of a new adminis. 
trative method whereby the State surveys the ground pattern of 
the country’s cultural life and furthers its own development by 
practical, active encouragement. C.E.M.A.’s indeterminate Govern- 
ment brief is peculiarly suited to appeal to the English mind, to which 
the idea of a Ministry of Fine Arts has so far proved abhorrent. 
There can be no doubt that its work has resulted in a con- 
siderable decentralisation of public appreciation of the arts in 
Great Britain; it has become clear that, given the initial oppor- 
tunity, “consumption” is as eager, and “demand” as responsive 
in the provinces as they are in London. The principle, now estab- 
lished by C.E.M.A., of touring exhibitions has naturally led the 
provincial art galleries to show a more vivid interest in the artistic 
events of the capital ; following upon requests from the provinces, 
an important part of C.E.M.A.’s exhibitions list consists of shows 
first held in London, the quality of which has provoked an enthu- 
siastic desire on the part of the public in other parts of the country 
to see them in their own centres. Notable among such shows, have 
been the Tate Gallery’s Wartime Acquisitions, the Sickert Exhibi- 
tion and. Recording Britain (a collection of pictures commissioned 
by the Pilgrim Trust of characteristically beautiful sites and build- 
ings which run the risk of destruction through air-raids) ; all these 
were first shown at the National Gallery. The provincial art 
galleries, which have also drawn largely upon C.E.M.A.’s own 
exhibition to provide material for their galleries during the war, 
have .expressed the hope that the circulation of London shows will 
become a permanent feature of the artistic life of the country in 
peace-time. One of the main difficulties is the lack of suitable 
accommodation for exhibitions. Cathedrals and gas showrooms, 
however, restaurants and hotels, have all been willing to take 
pictures rather than allow an exhibition to pass their town by. 
The provision of mounts and frames is another difficult problem. 
Not only is the manufacture of these now strictly limited, but the 
imposition of a purchase tax makes frames a really costly addition 
to other expenses. Much has been done by the purchase of single 
sheets of Ingres paper, which can be pasted on to old mounts and 
which, by their large variety of shades, are suitable for mounting 
water-colours and drawings. Frames are begged or bought wherever 
they can be found, in sales, junk shops and attics. These are re- 
furbished and treated individually in the workshops of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Transport also constitutes an inevitable and 
increasing difficulty. : 


C.E.M.A.’s chief success is, perhaps, to be found in its very 
existence, in the recognition by the State that the arts deserve 
financial support in wartime. A few figures may give some idea 
of the gratitude with which the public at large have greeted this 
recognition. It is estimated that during last year at least half a 
million people visited thirty exhibitions circulated by C.E.M.A. and 
the B.L.A.E. C.E.M.A.’s own collection of pictures was seen by 
18,000 people in London in five weeks ; British landscapes of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries was seen at Bristol by 


"10,000 in one week ; Recording Britain, at the same town, by 


13,000 in two weeks; and Contemporary Paintings at Colchester 
by 19,000 in three weeks. The Tate Gallery’s Wartime Acquisi- 
tions has been shown at thirteen centres outside London, for a 
period of about three weeks at each, and has been seen so far by 
at least 75,000. 


C.E.M.A. is, strictly speaking, a wartime body, and no official 
pronouncement has yet been made as to its continuance after the 


war. It is felt on ali sides, however, that some such body, doubtless 
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with substantial alterations and improvements, must be perpetuated, 
and every advantage taken to consolidate the interest, largely aroused 
by C.E.M.A., which is now being shown in the arts in so many 
quarters for the first time. 


ROUTE MARCH 


By M. CLARKE-HALL 
« HYSICAL fitness,” said the Brigade Major, “is the most 

P important attribute of the modern soldier.” An awful hush 
fell on the ante-room. Nervous Liaison Officers looked at each 
other in a hunted way. The Brigade Intelligence Officer started 10 
mutter something about “mind over matter.” The G.3 fumbled 
with his tie. The Staff Captain began to write out an application 
for leave. The Brigade R.A.S.C. Officer ordered. another pink gin. 

“That being so,” continued the Brigade Major, “the Brigade 
Commander has ordered a route march for all personnel of Brigade 
Headquarters, including Officers. It will be quite a short one to 
start with, about 15 miles. I think Friday week would be a good 
day.” 

For a moment there was a stunned silence; then a babel of 
protest broke out. The Staff Captain,said that he’d love to go; in 
fact, there was nothing he liked better than marching, only, unfor- 
tunately, he expected to be on leave, and went on writing his 
application. The G.3, who was apparently trying to terminate an 
existence grown .suddenly unendurable by strangling himself with 
his tie, pointed out that a duty officer must be left behind, and 
unselfishly, but none too optimistically, volunteered for the job. The 
Intelligence Officer, a beautiful young Fusilier vith small feet and 
wavy haiz, recalled that he had a conference of Battalion I.O.s that 
day. Only the Brigade R.A.S.C. Officer remained unmoved, and, 
being a creature of habit, ordered another pink gin. 

That evening at dinner the chief topic of conversation was the 
march. Everyone had some different idea as to how it might be 
avoided ; no one had much hope of achieving that. Eventually, 
resigned to their fate, the Mess began to discuss the exact standard 
of physical fitness required and the best method of attaining that 
standard with a minimum of effort. The Staff Captain favoured 
an orange for breakfast each morning, an extra hour’s sleep every 
night and two pairs of socks on «the day. The G.3 placed his 
trust in a brisk walk to the village (one mile) each evening, while 
the Intelligence Officer was of the opinion that no amount of train- 
ing would ever make so gruelling a test of stamina possible. 

It was in the middle of a despondent lull in the conversation that 
the Brigade R.A.S.C. Officer put down his beer and said: “ You’re 
all talking nonsense. There is,” he continued, “only one way of 
training and, if you give me a chance, I'll explain. First, we must 
face the fact that this perishing hegira is gomg to be a very con- 
siderable shock to all our systems. Now, all you fellows have only 
one idea, and that is to get fit. In fact, you’re going to coddle 
your bodies in order to prepare them for a feat of endurance almost 
unparalleled in military history. You should let your systems get 
used to shock. Deal your constitution biows that will make it reel. 
Smoke twice as much as usual, deny yourselves a breath of fresh 
air, drink a bottle of port every evening. Rain blow after shattering 
blow on your physique, and by Friday week it will be so used to 
shocks that it won’t even notice the march. A large Kummel, please, 
waiter.” , 

It was a gloomy band who assembled in the ante-room after 
dinner on Thursday evening, ten days later. All, that is, save the 
R.A.S.C. Officer, who had utilised a bottle of port as a cudgel to 
deal the final buffet in his training programme. Just as the 
Intelligence Officer was talking wildly about applying for his dis- 
charge on medical grounds, the Brigade R.A.S.C. Officer rose, a little 
unsteadily, ordered a large whisky and soda to be taken to his 
room, and moved slowly and with dignity towards the door. He 
paused for a moment, and, turning round, said: “Gen’lemen, I am 
prepared to bet I am the only person who, thanks to my infallible 
system of training, suffers no ill-effects from the march, Goo’ ni’.” 

And, as it happens, he was. He was in bed next day, with a chill 
contracted through going to sleep in his bath. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WE say glibly that harvest was nearly finished in August ; but how many 
other harvests remain! The apples are so numerous as almost to defy 
picking Indeed, great numbers will be left to fall even though some 
shopkeepers have been selling windfalls at 8d. and even tod. a lb. The 
potato harvest, one of the most important, is at its peak and is too heavy 
for the supply of workers. The hop harvest—and this crop is the most 
intensive of all if. cost per acre is the test—has just begun. Roots have 
yet to be pulled, and sugar beet growers talk of the beginning of “the 
hundred days’ campaign” which will bring us to Christmas. Almost 
all the harvests are likely to be bumper, with apples in the lead, and for 
once in his experience the producer can look at his and his neighbours’ 
heavy crops without the unpleasant back-thought that prices will therefore 
be unremunerative. Nor are the wild harvests less full; and seldom, 
have they been so ardently gathered. Parties emigrated from the towns 
to the commons to compete with local housewives for the blackberries. 
Perhaps the popularity of this desirable fruit may kill the superstition 
that they are devil-marked from October Ist. 


Adaptable Feeders 

It would be a good thing if the human race could or would imitate 
the birds in adaptability to the season. It has been shown in the interesting 
Oxford inquiry by the Edward Grey Institute into the habits of the wood 
pigeon that these much abused, and often maligned birds, fit their diet 
very aptly to the hints of the season. For example, by analysis of the 
contents of a great many crops it is shown that during January and 
February in 1942 the main food was cultivated clover, and the loss to the 
farmer considerable. Corttcariwise, during the same months of 1943 the 
main food consisted of ivy befxies (incidentally a sare taste that pigeons 
share with mice), of haws and acorns. Not only do the pigeons (whose 
feeding habits differ much from those of the stock dove) thus vary their 
food, but, so well organised is their intelligence service, the numbers of 
immigrants may be inferred from such events, as, say, a bumper crop of 
acorns. Lord Woolton wisely bullies us into a somewhat similar change 
of habit during the war. It would be to the good if something of the 
same sort could be done in peace-time by wise propaganda. 


Invincible Harpies 

It must be confessed, even by the most sentimental bird lover, that 
certain habits particularly obvious this year do not endear certain species 
to the gardener. I do not remember to have seen such concerted attack 
on bigger fruit, and a number of correspondents send me their laments. 
For example, “I have just come in from picking the still unripe fruit of a 
Louise Bonne Pear that was bearing a most impressive crop. It had 
remained untouched till this morning’s breakfast-time, when a great 
flock of starlings descended on the tree and began their carouse.” There 
is no scaring such harpies. A Worcestershire cherry grower once told 
me that repeated volleys which killed 20 per cent. of the marauders utterly 
failed to deter the rest. They rose as the shot was fired, circled round 
once and settled again. Happily they do not attack very unripe fruit. 
There is a faint hope that a proportion of these pears will ripen in 
cupbeard. 


A Metaphor 


The idiom of war finds its way even into the harvest field. This week 
a flock of rooks and a single heron flew over a party of potato-gatherers 
composed chiefly of young women ; but there was one old agricultural 
labourer. He looked up and said, “ One bomber’s got among the fighters,” 
and went on with his job. He had the rustic gift of seeing likenesses, 
which has given so many engaging similes to our flower names. Shepherds 
purse, old man’s beard, ladies slipper or birdsfoot trefoil owe their origin 
to this poetic gift in the seemingly least poetic class of our people. 


In the Garden 


In this annus mirabilis gardeners will do well to take no notice whatever 
of.the standard dates for picking apples and pears or gathering their own 
vegetable and flower seeds. Some sorts, for example Cox, St. Everard and 
Egremont russet—a delightful and long-keeping apple—are many weeks 
in front of the clock ; and as birds and ants and squirrels have discovered 
this, what may seem a too early picking is recommended. Incidentally, 
that valuable apple Gravenstein (reintroduced, I think, by Barnard) seems 
to be surprisingly scarce; and grafts are being asked for in vain by 
amateur growers. W. Beach THOoMas. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N the excitement of the last few days, when triumph or dis- 
] appointment have succeeded each other almost hourly, Adolf 
Hitler’s speech of a week ago has received but scant attention. 
Yet how significant, in fact, was the change both of tone and 
substance. Gone are the days when, at Niiremberg or at the 
Sportspalast, his every phrase was followed by the rhythmic panting 
of “ Sieg Heil!” that dreadful chorus which was as incisive as a 
steam-saw screaming in the wood-shed, as sad and sinister as a 
vast sea tearing at the shingle of some northern beach. Gone are 
the days when, to the accompaniment of bands and banners, his 
high scream of hatred and vituperation would echo through the 
amplifiers, driving, as he himself confessed, “the broad masses into 
an ever more precipitous hysteria.” Gone are the days when the 
whole world listened with bated breath to the pronauncements of 
a creator of destiny. In place of this we had the monotone of a 
disillusioned man, gabbling with incomprehensible speed through 
the manuscript before him. The miracle of the wireless never ceases 
to confound me. There was the Fihrer sitting before the micro- 
phone in some distant Pomeranian or Bavarian castle spouting his 
piece so breathlessly that one could hear, across those miles of ether, 
the very inhalations of his lungs. And there was I, crouched above 
the receiving-set in an English cottage, while outside the sullen 
September day waned across the Weald ent. From the latticed 
window at my side I could see down/across the fields towards the 
hop-garden, already half-stripped so that on the eastern half the 
poles stood naked, while on the western half thé hops still clustered. 
A little owl settled clumsily upon a branch of an oak, and as I 
listened to the Fihrer rattling along in his Bohemian accent I could 
see its round head and twin ears sharp against the sunset. Only 
once did Hitler raise his voice above a tired monotone. He spoke 
of the ring of steel forged round the German homeland. “ Niemals,” 
he shouted, “ werden sie es zerbrechen.” At that moment only did 
the old Hitler return. And as the light waned over the Weald of 
Kent the proceedings were concluded by the singing by some Berlin 
choir of that horrible Horst Wessel Lied. 


* * * * 


It is a strange, but not uncommon, psychological phenomenon 
that Hitler, who could lash himself into real paroxysms of rage 
against imaginary enemies, such as Benes, Chamberlain or the Jews, 
should, when confronted with a grievance in real life, be so com- 
paratively calm. He said some sharp things about King Victor 
Emmanuel, about Badoglio and about the Italian Chief of Staff. 
He pointed out, with full justification, that Germany had rescued 
Italian armies in Greece and Africa and had been foremost in the 
defence of Italian soil. He paid his tribute to Mussolini—* the 
greatest son of the Italian -land since the downfall of the ancient 
Roman Empire.” He uttered his threats: the measures which 
Germany would now be obliged to take were “very severe”; they 
would be carried out with “cold determination”; it was not the 
fault of Germany if henceforward Italy were to become a battle- 
field. He made his excuses: the defection of Italy meant little 
from the military point of view ; Germany could now continue the 
struggle “free from all burdensome restrictions”; the ~homeland 
was not in danger. Nor was it possible, so excellent were the 
relations between himself and his generals, that any July 25th could 
happen in Germany. All these things, as was to be expected, were 
included in his speech. Yet, curiously enough, the old self-pity, the 
old incitation to hatred, were omitted. In place of the familiar 
demagogue screaming for blood and battle, we had an exhausted 
school-master rattling through his end-of-term address. 

* * * * 


Yet what had the Fiihrer in mind when, in the very first sentence 
of this vital allocution, he expressed relief that he was now able 
to speak “ without the necessity of lying to myself or to the public ”? 
We know from his own writings that he has. never placed truth in 
the forefront of political virtues; but thus publicly to assert by 
mmplication that hitherto he has been obliged to deceive his public 


is to admit a weakness which can scarcely be very heartening to 
the German people. Or did he mean no more than that it was a 
relief at last to make a speech in which he was not obliged, out 
of courtesy to an ally, to pay some tribute to the. assistance rendered 
to Germany by the Italian fleet and armies? We ourselves are aware 
of the strange exaltation which is engendered in moments of peril 
by the reflection that henceforward one can rely only upon one’s 
own efforts. Yet never in our worst moments were we so terribly 
alone as Germany stands today. There is around her an angered 
ocean of hatred, and even those of her allies which she still 
retains are showing signs of weakening. And was Hitler after all 
so very sure that on Friday last he told the stark truth to the 
listening millions of the Reich? He made no mention of the U-boat 
campaign which has figured so prominently in previous speeches, 
His references to the retreat on the Russian front were vague in the 
extreme. He suggested, it is true, that other withdrawals might 
become necessary before Germany was thrown back upon her ring 
of steel. But did he really allow the German people any insight 
into the appalling complications which the surrender of Italy is 
bound to entail? His speech was astute enough, and it reads well. 
But to a bewildered Germany, to a Germany longing for assurance 
and comfort, the tired monotone to which they listened can have 
brought but little hope. ; 


+ . *. 


The swift and successful counter-measures taken by the German 
High Command may for the moment have allayed immediate 
anxiety. The impatient hopes entertained by many people in this 
country may for the moment have been chilled. The rescue of 
Mussolini was certainly an outstanding feat of enterprise and 


* 


Niebelungentreue. The battle of Salerno is one of which every 
German has the right to feel proud. It may well be 
that for the moment (but only for the moment) the 
reversal of fortune in Italy may have brought encourage- 


ment to the doubting satellites of Germany. But even the most 
credulous German can scarcely believe that it is an advantage to 
the Reich to be forced to fight a major campaign in an area as 
exposed to sea attack and as restricted in communications as is the 
Italian peninsula. Lord Haig used to say that “news is seldom as 
good and seldom as bad as it appears at first” ; the situation created 
by the Italian surrender may not for the moment be quite as favour- 
able as we had hoped or quite as disastrous as the Germans had 
feared. But apart from the strategical advantages which jt will 
assuredly give us, we should not forget the immense psychological 
effect of this catastrophe upon the German mind. The Germans 
have always regarded the Italians as the shrewdest of opportunists ; 
for the Italians at this stage of the war to have accepted unconditional 
surrender means that the most calculating race in Europe estimated 
the chances of the Axis as nil. That was a truth which the Fiihrer 
hesitated to disclose. But it is a truth which will eat like acid 
into the uncertain German soul. 

* * 


As I listened to Hitler speaking on Friday I forced myself to 
imagine that I was a German hearing, in this hour of calamity, my 
leader’s words. I showld have known that, whatever happened in 
central Italy, the British had secured command of the Mediterranean ; 
that their airfields were creeping ever close and closer ; that the 
U-boats had for the moment been defeated ; that vast new armies 
and unlimited equipment were being amassed for invasion ; that 
the Russians, in their summer campaign, had inflicted grave losses 
on the German forces and occupied vital areas of land. I should 
have detected no note in the tired voice of miy leader of any 
certitude of victory ; I should have heard only an appeal to stand 
or die. And I should have known that nothing which could hap 
could improve the situation, and that everything which would happen 
was sure to make it worse. And if an owl, as I listened, had 
perched upon the oak, I should not have recognised the bird of 
Pallas Athene ; I should have seen the harbinger of doom. 


* * 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 


“The Wingless Victory.’’ At the Phoenix. 


AMERICA takes her drama seriously. Classes in the craft of play- 
making are held at her leading universities, and, most important to 
the young playwright, his efforts are produced and criticised in 
their living form. One result of this attitude is that the American 
play, even at its worst, is invariably professional, whilst the English 
equivalent at its best is often amateur. I have read American plays 
written by youths of eighteen which have tricked me, for half an 
act Or more, into the belief that they were written by mature and 
experienced playwrights. Ultimately, of course, one discovered that 
the would-be dramatist knew everything about construction and 
nothing about life. Mr. Anderson is a different kettle of fish. He 
has a considerable reputation in America, where his verse plays 
are looked upon as being both beautiful and profound. But just 
as the youthful playwright knows what a good play should be like 
but cannot write it, so Mr. Anderson is a good playwright who 
knows what a great play should be like but cannot write it. He 
knows the surface elements of great tragedy ; the simple story, the 
noble theme, the sound of great verse—I almost wrote the sound of 
remembered verse ; there are many Elizabethan echoes in the present 
play—the clash of great ideas, even the magnificent title. Why then 
is the result so pedestrian? For the same reason that the younger 
dramatist failsk—Mr. Anderson does not know, I should say, has 
not been vouchsafed the knowledge. He lacks the spark of 
inspiration, the brush of genius, which might have given life to 
his turgid history. 

A beautiful Malayan princess is brought home by a Prodigal Son 
to his bigoted family at Salem. The year is 1800, and the family, 
together with their New England neighbours, object to the dark- 
skinned intruder. They band together to oust her from their narrow- 
minded community. We do not blame them. She is a very in- 
tellectual lady who protests far far too much, in so:-disant blank 
verse (ineffectually smothered in this production). The family, 
despite the son’s warning of her erudition, are rash enough to 
engage her in argument; whereupon she lectures them on a wide 
range of subjects at interminable and unlikely length. But the 
family win, and finally, forsaken for the moment by her lover, 
Medea-like she murders her children and commits suicide by taking 
a deadly but very slow poison, which allows her to recapitulate all 
that we have heard before to her repentant husband. One is 
reminded of an observation made by another American playwright 
about the work of her fellow-writers: “A well-put-up light, bur it 
doesn’t penetrate.” 

The production is reverent ; it is as though Mr. Michael Redgrave 
had decided that, faced with genius, he must withdraw once the 
rostrum was set. The cast, as a lady behind me remarked, “ stood 
about talking,” some in a loud and forceful manner—this party was 
led by Miss Wanda Rotha and Mr. Manning Whiley—some quietly. 
Chief amongst this party were that excellent actress, Miss Mary 
Merrall, Miss Rachel Kempson and Mr. André van Gyseghem. I 
preferred the quiet ones. ANTHONY Conway. 


THE CINEMA 


“Victory Through Air Power.” At the New Gallery. 


It is no longer permissible for the critic, faced with a film on a 
specialised theme, to ignore ihe subject-matter and to recommend 
the production to his readers solely on the merits of its style. 
On this basis, we might all soon become ardent admirers of Fascist 
polemics. The field of film is potentially equal in scope to 
the whole field of literature. A number of films on war 
Strategy have been made by the Ministry of Information 
during the past three years, but these films have been virtually 
ignored by the Press and certainly none of them has received a 
hundredth part of the praise and publicity which has been showered 
upon Mr. Disney’s Victory Through Air Power. This would be a 
matter of less importance if it were not for the fact that the M.o.I. 
films have been accurate, sometimes even have embodied valuable 
predictions as to the course of the war, whilst Victory Through Air 
Power is a novel and spectacular but most dangerously misleading 
piece of propaganda for a sectional interest. 

The film begins with a brief history of civil and military aviation 
which gives full play to -Disney’s sense of colour, comedy and 
mechanical ingenuity ; the Wright brothers with a tight grip on 


their bowler hats ride or pursue their cavorting craft ; pilots of the - 
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last war engage in revolver duels with enemy planes or unload 
bombs by hand like balloonists dropping ballast. Unfortunately 
this nostalgic preliminary is over all too soon and with the introduc- 
tion of Mr. Seversky in the ruddy and prosperous flesh we speedily 
discover that Victory Through Air Power (based with what accuracy 
I cannot say on his book of the same name) has a propaganda 
purpose which a vast majority of professiona! strategists will agree 
to be contrary to the military interests of the United Nations. 

In a long flat-footed sequence in which the aircraft manufacturer 
addresses the camera from every angle and posture which his 
Wellsian office has to offer we are told with the charm and per- 
suasive power of the inescapable club bore that all allied industrial 
power should be diverted into the production of “ super-colossal ” 
bombers and that land operations against Germany and Japan are 
of insignificant jimpo.tance. Mr. Disney then proceeds—no doubt 
beguiled by the cinematic attractions of aerial warfare—to prove 
Mr. Seversky’s case by ingenious maps and violent drawing-board 
similes which have everything to recommend them save accuracy. 
With cartoons it is easy to demonstrate that the Maginot line was 
broken by direct bomber attack, that Norway was conquered entirely 
by air, that the Dunkirk evacuation was covered by an impenetrable 
British air umbrella, and—most wicked perversion of all—it is easy 
to ignore completely the land operations on the Russian front which 
actually are resulting in the defeat of Germany. Yet on this basis 
of inaccuracy and omission the British and American people are 
being encouraged to press upon their leaders a new military policy. 

Walt Disney has now placed the greater part of his vast and 
brilliant Hollywood organisation at the disposal of the United States 
Government for the production of military training films, and his 
artistic competence to carry out the work is amply demonstrated 
by Victory Through Air Power. It is a thousand pities that he 
has been willing also to place this technical ability at the disposal 
of private propagandists whose motives are bound to be as suspect 
as their interpretations of fact. EpGar ANSTEY. 


BALLET 


Revival of ‘*Le Lac des Cygnes ” 


Despite the possibly superior musical claims of The Sleeping 
Princess and even of Casse-Notsette, The Swan Lake is, taken 
all round, the best of the full-length nineteenth century ballets. Its 
story is dramatic as neither of the two other ballets by Tchaikovsky 
is, and its principal part is the supreme test of the ballerina’s 
capacities both as a classical dancer and as a mime. Then the 
second act, taken alone, is the finest example of the ballet blanc, 
and musically it is exceptionally shapely and coherent. ' Only in 
the divertissement, which occupies a large part of Act III, and 
leads up to the Odile-Siegfried duet, does Tchaikovsky fail to reach 
the standard he achieved in the later ballets. 

It is remarkable that, with all the handicaps of war upon them, 
the Sadler’s Wells Company should have been able to include this 
elaborate and exacting work in their repertory. It is astonishing 
that they should have given it a performance that surpasses all 
their past achievements in this kind and one that must rank as 
one of the most beautiful productions since the hey-day of Diaghilev. 
Despite his pre-occupation with odd twirls and curlicues of metallic 
ornamentation in his back-cloths, Mr. Leslie Hurry confirms the 
impression created by his décor for Hamlet that he is a theatrical 
designer of quite outstanding imagination with a fine sense of colour. 
And he has style. It is a style deriving elements from such diverse 
artists as Carpaccio, Blake and the designers of Pollock’s toy- 
theatres; but, unlike the designs of The Quest, for instance, these 
various elements are homogeneously combined, and the result is a 
spectacle of rare beauty. 

Miss Fonteyn has shown before that she can give an excellent 
performance in the dual role of Odette and Odile. Now she 
dances it in a way that, were she a foreign visitor, would be 
acclaimed as outstanding. Her swan-qucen has a bird-like grace 
of movement that turns into poetry all the superb gymnastic, while 
in the third act a hard brilliance takes the place of melting sweet- 
ness. Mr. Helpmann, too, dances with complete command of the 
“noble” style. His leaps are not merely athletic; they have the 
airy elegance of flight. The dancing of the corps de ballet was 
excellent, though the popular pas de quatre in Act III was not as 
light and quick and well-together as it should be, and the indi- 
vidual dancing in the divertissement was well up to standard. 

DyneLey Hussey. 








THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 
“GERMANY AS A HUMAN PROBLEM ” 


Sir,—I wonder whether many of your readers disliked Phyllis Bottome’s 
article in your tissue of September 3rd as violently as I did—not all, but 
much of it. I am sorry, because I recognise her real concern for refugees 
and for the truth as she sees it. 

But what astonishing generalisations she makes about “the German 
people” on the slenderest basis of fact. We are asked to believe that 
with negligible exceptions they are suffering from homicidal mania 
because in 1933, when Hitler came to power, she watched: the rejoicings 
of happy crowds and because only “a pitifully small percentage” of 
Germans “ went to concentration camps and asked for death by resisting 
Hitler’s rise to power” About 60 per cent. of them had resisted by 
voting against him. But how could even those who did so have antici- 
pated the use he would make of power to the extent of protesting by 
committing a peculiarly painful and utterly futile form of suicide? 
Would Miss Bottome have done so if she were a German? Surely the 
common-sense and really patriotic course for anti-Nazi Germans to take 
in resisting Hitlerism is not by courting martyrdom nor by premature 
revolutions certain to be bloodily repressed and to result in the death of 
all the leaders, but by secret preparation till the moment to strike comes, 
and, meantime, by taking every opportunity for sabotage, for propaganda, 
for resisting cruelties and helping their victims to escape. That is just 
what is happening, judging by the testimony not only of escaped German 
refugees but of several news-correspondents and others who were in 
Germany until—and some time after—the U.S.A. joined the war. 

I do not suggest, of course, that “the German people” have resisted 
to the utmost possible or are guiltless of all responsibility for Hitlerism. 
They are far too docile, too prone to follow even a self-appointed leader. 
Perhaps they should have foreseen—though foreign Governments and 
their Ambassadors in Berlin did not—what Hitler was up to and should 
have overthrown him before he became irresistible. Even then all who 
took part would have risked fearfui punishment. Those who have never 
faced death by torture for themselves and utter ruin for their families 
should hesitate to judgc those who have flinched. Thousands of Germans 
have faced the risk and endured the penalty. Yet Miss Bottome dares to 
say not only that Germany is suffering from homicidal mania but that 
the disease is so universal there that if Hitler were to be victorious, 
practically the whole people would rejoice with him: 

“T can believe in ten sane people out of a mad Germany, but not 
—had Hitler proved victorious—in more than ten.” 

One expects more statesmanship from a statesman than from a novelist. 
General Smuts is, perhaps, a safer guide than Miss Bottome. In his 
recent broadcast to South Africa, after a just tribute to the greatness 
of the German people, he said: 

“ Deep in the heart of that great people slumbers something which 
is very precious to our race’ What has happened inside Germany, 
what has been done to innocent neighbouring peoples in recent 
years has sunk deeply, scorchingly into millions of German minds. 
There is another and a better Germany who must have passed 
through hell in witnessing this brutal and lawless inhumanity of their 
people.” 

Whichever view is true, those who preach the doctrines of Vansittartism 
and of Miss Bottome are helping to prevent that deep revolt inside 
Germany of which General Smuts spoke and to unite all Germans 
behind Hitler. Even the millions of anti-Nazis in whom he believes, 
certainly the more millions of hesitating minds, many well reflect: “ Well, 
if that is what even the British think of us, if we are all considered 
butcher-birds and homicidal maniacs, and are to be treated as such, then 
we know our enemies. Let us fight for Germany.”—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons, S.W. 1. ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. 
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Sir,—I think my disagreement with “R. Merton” is perhaps less 
fundamental than he imagines. I believe that good economics come out 
of a human being with good intentions, rather than good intentions 
coming out from satisfactory economics. The Nazi economics in.Ruma- 
nia under Hitlers New Order were admirable—their intentions, I 
believe, the Rumanians thought were less so. We have much to learn 
through planning and we are fortunate in having some first-rate econo- 
mists in this country to teach and plan, with some superbly practical 
American Allies. We could also study with advantage Russian and 
Chinese planning. But my answer to R. Merton’s question, “The 
fundamental question is what caused the moral insanity of the German 
people which was the condition for Hitler’s arrival to absolute power?” 
is that the German people were again subject to one of their recurrent 
suicidal manias, due to their defeat, and to their feeling threatened by 
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the victorious power. No amount of planning can prevent the recurrence 
of this mania until the Germans change their God of Force. 

In answer to Miss Enid Starkie’s letter about Thomas Mann, which 
expresses very justly her criticism of his earlier “ German Soul ” idiosyn- 
crasy (there is only one soul—the soul of man)! I should just like to 
say that it is apparént in very great intellects such as Thomas Mann’s, 
that they have the power of change ; and use it far more fundamentally 
than lesser ones. I heard Thomas Mann speak for forty minutes in 
Hollywood in 1939 on his people and their needs ; and I came to the 
conclusion that he now saw very plainly that the force direction was for 
any peuple a fatal one.—Yours sincerely, PHYLLIS BOTTOME, 

Red Willows, St. Ives, Cornwall. 


S1r,—In your issue of September roth Mr. Merton says that “ Hitler 
established his power ‘legally’ only after having created the excuse for 
banishing the about 80 Communists from the derisive [?misprint for 
‘decisive ’] Reichstag session—by the Reichstag fire. That trick made 
it possible for him to obtain the three-quarters majority necessary to 
establish his dictatorship ‘ constitutionally ’.” 

This is a widely current error. Because the Enabling Bill of March 
23rd, 1933, involved a change of the Constitution, to become law it 
required the support of two-thirds of the deputies present, provided 
these were not less than two-thirds of the total memberhip of the 
Reichstag. These conditions were fulfilled, and ‘would still have been 
fulfilled had there been a full House. Of the total membership of 
647, 535 voted—441 for and 94 against, giving a majority of 82 per 
cent. Had the 81 Communist deputies (most of them in prison) and 
the 14 arrested Social Democratic deputies been present, and had the 
I12 missing votes all been opposed to the Bill, the voting would have 
been 441 for and 206 against, giving a majority of 68 per cent. The 
support of all the moderate parties, conspicuously that of the Centrists, 
was decisive ; it was inspired by the desire for firm government in a 
country deeply divided on internal issues, and by a recovered faith 
in Germany’s ability to re-establish her pre-1918 position in Europe, 
—Yours faithfully, T. E. Jessop, 

Ivy House, Cottingham, E. Yorks. 


Sir,—I doubt whether anyone has had a better opportunity for forming 
a judgement on this problem than Professor Karl Barth, and, while it 
is being discussed, it is worth while taking note of his considered 
estimate (in his letter to the French Protestants, published by the 
Sheldon Press, together with his Letter to Great Britain). 

“At the beginning of the war the slogan was announced that the 
war was not directed against the German people but only against its 
present ru'ers This was a noble formula, but it was an over- 
simplification of the problem. The new slogan, however, that every 
people gets the government it deserves, and that the whole German 
people must be held responsible for the actions of its government, is 
again too simple. The truth lies somewhere between these two poles, 
The German people are not wicked as a people, are not at any rate 
more wicked than any other people. The idea that today they must 
be punished as a whole is an idea which is impossible both from a 
Christian and from a human point of view. But Hitler’s National 
Socialism is most certainly the wicked expression of the extraordinary 
political stupidity, confusion and helplessness of the German people.” 

If this is a just view of the facts with which we must deal, the 
question of course remains what kind of action we should take in 
regard to them.—Yours faithfully, Epwyn BEVAN. 

The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 

S1r,—Miss Starkie’s quotations from Thomas Mann’s celebrated pamphlet 
of 1916 show admirably the mind of normal right-wing Prussianised 
Germany, but are somewhat unjust to Thomas Mann himself. They 
do not mention his conversion. He started as a right-wing aristocrat 
and changed with characteristic slowness but equally characteristic 
weight, to democratic Liberalism, to support of the League of Nations, 
and, after the Nazi revolution, to fiery opposition and voluntary exile. 
The beginning of the change would perhaps be Betrachtungen einer 
Unpolitischen (1918), a defence, but an uneasy defence, of the Conserva- 
tive principles which he was about to desert.—Yours faithfully, 
GILBERT MuRRAY. 


Sir,—The letter from Mr. R. Merton seems to suggest that the “moral 

insanity of the German people” which started the war in 1939 was 

economic, due to the Treaty of Versailles and in some way or other the 

fault of the victorious Allies. Could Mr. Merton please explain what 

caused the moral insanity of the German people which was the cause of 

their war of 1914-18?—Yours faithfully, ERNEST R. TROUGHTON, 
77 Arlington House, Arlington Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE WAR-CRiwINAL PROBLEM 


Sirn—lI regret that my letter in your issue of August 27th provided 
one of your correspondents, Mr. Howard Lees, with “an unanswerable 
argument” for giving up The Spectator after taking it for three and a 
half years. I have been reading The Spectator for some forty years and 
intend to continue doing so in spite of the fact that I consider that you 
have not treated me quite fairly. My letter brought me fifteen personal 
Jetters, all but one strongly approving my plan for dealing with the 
Germans after the war. You, Sir, must have received a number of 
letters approving mine yet you published none of them. This does 
not seem to me to be in keeping with the time-honoured “policy of 
The Spectator to present both sides of a question. 

Mr. Lees calls my suggestion to reduce the population of Germany 
“ethically revolting and economically silly.” If he speaks with such 
severity of measures which cannot fail to cure Germany of her mania 
for war, what, I would ask, has he left to say of a third World War? 
Another correspondent, Archdeacon Burne, thinks that I may have 
been joking. Nothing was further from my mind. He is shocked at 
the thought of our copying Hitler, Himmler, and the rest of the Nazi 
gang. Are we not copying them when we kill, maim, and blind @ur 
enemies, torpedo their ships, and bomb and burn their cities? Or 
perhaps they are copying us? If they use poison gas on us are we not 
going to copy them and spread it over Germany? It is Mr. Burne’s 
brand of sensibility, unfortunately all too common in England, that gets 
us the reputation among foreigners of being hypocrites. We are not 
really hypocrites; we are merely unimaginative. If we and our Allies 
render the Germans powerless to plunge the world into war again Mr. 
Burne and others who think like him would have the moral satisfaction 
of refiecting that we had taught Germany and, indeed, all the world 
the valuable lesson that wars of aggression do not pay. 

May I say that I am not really a bloodthirsty person? I am a 
medical man and have spent the last thirty-five years of my professional 
life as an anaesthetist in Canada. My life’s work has been preventing 
pain.—Yours, &c., W. B. Howe Lt. 

Southview, Ringmore, Shaldon, S. Devon, 

[We did receive one or two letters supporting Dr. Howell, and many 
more opposing him. In present conditions space can be spared only for 
letters which add“some new consideration or argument, not merely endorse 
a point of view already adequately expressed.—Eb., The Spectator.] 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. Lees’ condemnation of The Spectator, 1 
have permission to quote a letter I received the other day. 

It runs—“ Thank you so much for The Spectator that arrived today. 
They come as a great joy, as we feel the lack of reading material here in 
the army. Those numbers are at the moment circulating rouad our hut. 
I’m suddenly extremely popular.” 

Personally I often disagree with the views expressed in the Editor’s 
correspondence, but if the Editor totally discontinued ‘the publishing 
of readers’ letters I'd cancel my subscription. Audiatur altera pars is 
essential to, and the very lifeblood of, a democratic form of government. 
The present war could have been prevented in my opinion if we had 
taken a more active interest in the intentions and life of “the other 
fellow,” which is, after all, politics. The “other fellow ” should speak and 
must be listened to. 

I, too, have now been a reader of The Spectator for 3} years, but—I am 
only just 25 years old.—Yours truly, RONALD L. Major. 

Pit Farm, Cartmel Road, Grange-over-Sands, Lancs. 


COLOURED BRITISH CITIZENS 


$m,—Your correspondent, Mr. Scholes, asks “is there any means of 
putting an end to the atrociously bad manners of the less thinking of our 
countrymen towards coloured people?” He suggests _legislation—an 
amendment to the Innkeepers’ Act. I think the fundamental answer 
is “by teaching better ‘ manners,’ not only to hotel-keepers, but to quite 
a large proportion of the public as a whole.” Mr. Walduck, the manager 
of the Imperial Hotel, in the recent Colour Bar incident is reported to 
have said to a Manchester Guardian reporter—“ For myself, I don’t care 
whether they are black or white or green or yellow, I only carry on 
the hotel to meet the requirements of the patrons.” I believe this 
attitude is fairly typical. In a recent inquiry in Cardiff, 8 out of 11 
hotel and boarding house keepers whom I questioned said that they 
did not receive coloured guests. From inquiries made amongst several 
hundred “middle class” families, ordinarily in the habit of receiving 
guests of good standing in their houses (just before the war), I have 
estimated that something like 60 per cent. of those people were un- 
willing to take a coloured -guest. From several hundreds of inquiries 
made some years earlier by R. T. Lapiere, an American sociologist, there 
appears to have been an antipathy amounting to some 80 per cent. against 
coloured people. 
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At the present time there is an extremely wide gap between moral 
admonitions offered to the public as to how they ought to behave towards 
coloured people, and the kind of information which is generally and cul- 
turally conveyed regarding the latter. Relatively very few people in this 
country have ever made the actual acquaintance of an educated West 
African or West Indian (according to inquiries made amongst audiences 
of soldiers, I should say barely 5 per cent.). For the general public, 
the main sources of information are films, in school, popular hearsay, 
and travel books. Film representations of the negro are almost invari- 
ably servile or grotesque. I have examihed several dozens of school 
books in common use and have found little information regarding coloured 
peoples there outside their conquest by Europeans, annexations, and a 
number of customs less favourably regarded in European eyes. Popular 
hearsay is to a large extent a mixture of pseudo-anthropology and sala- 
cious stories; and a large number of travel books offer a sensational 
rather than an enlightening picture of the coloured man. So long as 
this situation remains, it seems somewhat invidious to deprive a landlord 
of white customers over whose prejudices he has no control. 

Your correspondent, however, asks for suggestions. As briefly as 
possible, I propose the following: 

1. Provision of a number of short films by the Ministry of Informa- 
tion (for example) showing a cross-section of life in West African 
coastal towns, and West Indian towns, and showing amongst other 
scenes, Africans fulfilling responsible and important roles in society, 
such as doctors, nurses, lawyers, &c. As far as possible, white and 
coloured people should be shown moving and working on equal terms. 
Further short films should also show a dignified and anthropologically 
valid picture of “native” life. It should also be possible to provide 
longer films with a coloured hero or heroine. A life of Aggrey might 
-_ a suitable topic. More stringent censorship of certain Hollywood 

ms. . 

2. Over the radio an occasional sketch in which white and coloured 
people participate, and without special comment on the racial implications. 
an occasional Sunday-night postscript by a coloured speaker (the recent 
Constantine broadcast is adequate precedent ‘for this). Occasional 
inclusion of a coloured speaker in medical or scientific discussions. For 
schools, some simple talks on the physical basis of colour and racial 
differences. 

3. Greater use of the services of coloured speakers at schools, public 
meetings, &c. Members of the West African Students Union, and the 
League of Coloured Peoples have recently formed a panel for this 
purpose. 

4. Amplification and improvement of teaching in schools on the subject 
of coloured and colonial peoples. A report on the possibilities of 
stimulating interest in this respect is in course of preparation, and will 
be published in the near future. 

5. Co-operation of editors and publicists in making known cases of 
colour bar, and of reviewers of books, &c., in the criticism of prejudicial 
or incorrect representations of the negro.—Yours faithfully, 

Thorneycreek Cottage, Herschel Road, Cambrid ge. K.L. Littte. 


THE PROBLEM OF YOUTH 


S1r,—Lady Lothian’s solution to the problem of youth is the re- 
education of the whole of mankind in the Christian faith: has she 
forgotten that the vast, preponderating mass of mankind do not accept 
and are never likely to accept the Christian revelation? And what 
about those of ug right here in England—and there are many of us— 
who find the Christian tenets in many respects irreconcilable, viz., the 
omniscience of God and human freedom and human responsibility. 
the omnipotence of God and human sorrow, not to mention a host of 
lesser and more strictly theological conflicts? These conflicts may be 
surmountable by the mystic, but most of us are incapable of these 
transcendental states of mind—we have only our reason to guide us. 
What, then, is to become of us? 

I myself believe that there are two solutions. 1. Scepticism—not 
the depressing scepticism of the cynic, but the lofty, serene scepticism 
of a Goethe. He told Eckermann: “Man is born, not to solve the 
problems of the universe, but to find out where the problem applies, 
and then to restrain himself within the limits of the comprehensible. 
His faculties are not sufficient to measure the actions of the universe; 
and an attempt to explain the outer world by reason is, with his narrow 
view, vain. The reason of man and the reason of the Deity are two 
very different things.” But such a standpoint is only tolerable in ages 
when men believed in the goodness of life itself—in short, in ages of 
mental and spiritual florescence, happiness, security and peace. It will 
hardly do for our distraught, drifting times. 

What, then, is left to us? 2. A faith, a belief, which, though it 
cannot explain the meaning of the universe to us, may yet keep high 
our spirits, our moral fervour, our belief in one another, our joy in 
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things, our sense of purpose; and which, in our individual disappoint- 
ments, sorrows, and setbacks, will succour us. This faith has. been 
evolving haphazardly through the centuries. J. A. Symonds called it 
living in the Whole, the Beautiful and the Good. Wordsworth found it 
in the identification with Nature. Whitman preached it in relation 
td the democratic spirit. It is the mystical reunion of the individual 
with the Whole. It is the highest manifestation of the patriotic sense 
that begins in the family, extends to one’s country and finally embraces 
the world. I believe that some such faith is the only possible common 
basis of world-fellowship. The aeroplane and the wireless have set 
the stage for it: only the actors are missing. ... That, Sir, is why 
I, in a recent article in your columns, ventured to press the need for 
a broadened, revivified faith in democracy.—Yours faithfully, 
48 Pont Street, London, S.W.1 RIcHARD RUMBOLD. 


Sir, —Youth and age will join in cengratulating the Marchioness of 
Lothian on a great piece of work. May I add as a footnote that the 
return, to be effective, must be to genuine Christianity as taught by 
Christ and not to the miserable semblance of it apparently designed by 
the Church to serve the interests of the State?—Yours truly, 

Seamen’s Hospital, Greenwich, S.E. 10. ARTHUR J. KEEFE. 


RELIGION IN RUSSIA 


Sir,—The election of a Patriarch of Moscow and of ail Russia is a 
significant event. As Dr. Rushbrooke writes in your issue of September 
roth, it witnesses to the abiding strength of religion in Russia. It now 
has to be admitted that the most terrible persecution, lasting for nearly 
a quarter of a century, to which the Christian Church has ever been 
subjected, has failed. For which, God be thanked. 

It would be well to wait to see what further deductions may be drawn. 
Dr. Rushbrooke, who knows the Russian Baptists so well, hints that 
freedom of religious faith and propaganda for other forms of Christianity 
does not necessarily follow. The best-informed book on the subject, 
Religion in Soviet Russia, by N. S. Timeshev, shows that there has 
always been a school of thought in Moscow circles which held that a 
controJled Church was a better method of neutralising religion than 
head-on attack. That method has more in common with the strong 
nationalist and imperialist Muscovite tradition which is in so many. ways 
reasserting itself in Russia.—Yours faithfully, A. S. DUNCAN-JONES. 

The Deanery, Chichester. 


PRESENT DISCONTENTS 


Str,—Nothing could be more informative with regard to our twentieth 
century social discontent than the article by Mr. Quintin Hogg and the 
letter of “E. W. L.”: taken together, they really form question and 
answer—the former states truly that our unrest is basically caused by a 
wide-spread feeling of social injustice, Which must be removed; and 
he asks for an adequate definition of complete social justice, so that a 
National policy may be found to bring it about. Now I suggest that 
“E. W. L.’s” letter puts matters in their right light—a sense of social 
injustice has been aroused by partial economic and religious propaganda, 
which is largely unjustified. It is quite impossible that it can be 
removed by any Communistic structure of society: that has repeatedly 
been shown to be incapable of functioning. Society, in accordance with 
the laws of nature, has to be varied. but it lies with mankind to make 
that variety work, 4 

“Neither as a unit, or a class,” writes “E. W. L.,” is it a necessary 
corollary that either can be submerged by circumstances however un- 
favourable—given the ability and the will to attain a desired end... . 
Life was never intended to be a fairway, with all the bunkers removed, 
but as an obstacle race, to develop the courage, initiative and enter- 
prise of the individual, upon which all real progress, spiritual and 
material, alone depends.” These ere the words of truth and wisdom. 
Let us by all means look into the grievances Trade Unionists feel they 
are suffering and do our best to remove them, and consider any schemes 
of “planners ”; but it is quite idle to think that Trade Union rigidities 
or the fetters of “ plans ” can promote a sense of social justice. Accepting 
the fact that we must all discharge our duty wherever Providence may 
place us, and, while trying to improve ‘it, be content with our lot, is 
the only way to exorcise this demon of unrest. * 


As an octogenarian brought up in Lancashire, where the chief part 
of the wealth of the world was being created there: by “Captains of 
Industry” and “ Merchant Princes ”"—not to be spoken of as the “ idle 
rich,” for they would not have been rich if they had been idle, and 
most of them had sprung from the ranks—and wage-earners, willing 


to do a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay, I do not recognise the 
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picture of unrelieved dark shadow so often drawn today of the con- 
ditions of life in my youth. Had we kept our love of freedom and 
continued to heed the real teachings of religion the world would not have 
been in the state it is—Your obedient servant, 


The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. J. MEWBURN LEVIEN, 


S1r,—I feel that the letter of E. W. L. printed in The Spectator of 
September roth under: the title “Why Submerged? ” requires an answer, 
Evidently E. W. L. cannot appreciate the feelings of a generation whose 
most potentially important period of life has fallen on a time when all 
initiative is smothered and the folly and stupidity of mankind in general 
is laid bare for all to see. E. W. L. fails to realise that youthful frustration 
is not a personal matter so much as a realisation of common suffering 
without the means to alleviate it. The younger generation has the in- 
stinctive desire to perfect the structure of human society and put right 
the glaring injustices of the modern world; they have not yet reached 
the age at which “ Victorian courage, love of independence and stubborn 
self-reliance ” can compensate for a suffering which is collective and not 
individual. Youth is not-so much concerned with its personal troubles 
as with the almost insoluble problems to be tackled which have hardly 
been touched upon by E. W. L.’s generation of “stubborn self-reliance.” 
In addition, I personally at least can find no comfort in the deeds of 
“moving self-sacrifice” mow made necessary, mainly for the younger 
generation, in order to preserve our civilisation from the ineptitude of 
the generations by whom this country was ruled before the war. A 
small fraction of our war-time endeavours applied to pre-war problems 
might have eliminated the necessity for the miseries of the present day, 
I can only say that the self-satisfied air assumed by E. W. L. leaves me 
not at all surprised by his question “Why Submerged? ”—Yours 
faithfully, JAMES ALSTON. 


“ Tenterden,” Northwood. 


THE PEW ON THE PULPIT 


Sir,—On Sunday we attended Westminster Abbey morning service, in 
accordance with His Majesty’s wish that we give thanks for the success 
of our arms in Italy. After joining in a magnificent act of adoration 
composed by the Elizabethan Lancelot Andrewes, we then were witness 
to what I devoutly hope is the sorriest insult to the Deity ever offered 
from a pulpit. We were invited to thank God for the nearer hope of an 
easier life, shorter queues, less-crowded trains ; the emergence of statues 
from sandbags, the possible fulfilment of personal plans ; for the increase 
in the average expectancy of life among civilians and for the possibility 
that Italy should again take a place among the art-loving nations ; and 
for a “return to the normal.” What (we were asked with an exquisite 
vocal modulation), what had we done to deserve this infinite mercy shown 
us at God’s hand? Well, we haven’t done badly it seems. We’ve had 
days of prayer, there is a “revived though often misdirected ” interest in 
religion. Anyway, we've beaten the Italians at it. We're all right. 
We're God’s chosen still. 

So what? So let us not mention Europe in chains, nor our past 
misdeeds. Let us not dedicate ourselves to the soul-shaking tasks God 
,in his unimaginable justice seems to be laying upon us. Let us not refer 
at all to the fortitude of heroes, or the hope of life for young minds 
enslaved ; not speak of the bond drawn closer by this victory between 
free peoples. Let us not thank God even for the discipline of endured 
pain that brings strength to our national fibre. Let us conclude with a 
formal nod to the danger of complacency, and a reiteration that God 
must have business for His Englishmen to do. Great help could have 
been given to the very large number of people, British and foreign, 
assembled last Sunday. We, the laity, can but regret a lost opportunity. 
What can be done, and ty whom?—Yours faithfully, K. M. Baxter. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


Str,—In the News of the Week of your issue of September roth, you 
comment on Mr. Curtin’s suggestions for the future of the British 
Commonwealth and ask what the federation (presumably an error for 
“ federalists”) “find so seriously wrong with the Commonwealth as. it 
is?” It is astonishing to find so glib and ingenuous a question finding 
a place in the editorial columns of The Spectator. I would respectfully 
suggest that no subject is at present receiving more serious, more well- 
deserved or more public attention than this, and that such publications 
as Mr. Lionel Curtis’s Decision and Action, to quote no other example, 
would repay editorial study and provide some answers to your editorial 
thirst for knowledge.—Your obedient servant, A. H. M. WEDDERBURN. 


Parsonage Farm, East Hagbourne. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Blast From Scoiland 

Lucky Poet. By Hugh MacDiarmid. (Methuen. 21:., 

Mr. MacD1armip trails his coat so successfully from one end to 
another of this “ Self-study in Literature and Political Ideas” that 
it is important to refuse to get angry with him and to try and 
understand the tradition he is writing in. These fiery pages do not 
burn with the saeva indignatio of a Swift disgusted with his world ; 
they sparkle and crackle with the exuberance of William Dunbar’s 
“ flytings.” Dunbar could address his friend Kennedy as “ Thou 
crop and root of traitors treasonable” and make Kennedy retaliate 
with 





Conspirator, cursit cocatrice, hell crow, 
Turk, trompour, traitor, tyran intemperate, 

yet “Good Master Walter Kennedy ” was one of the poets mourned 
in his “Lament for the Makaris.” A good many of Mr. 
MacDiarmid’s onslaughts are to be taken in this sense; the pro- 
fessor whom at one moment he castigates is on another page brought 
in to bear favourable witness to Mr. MacDiarmid’s poetry. The 
virtues of this book are its energy, range, wit and passion ; those it 
conspicuously lacks are the English qualities of fairness, compromise, 
humour and common senge. It is, in fact, an entirely Scottish book. 

Mr. MacDiarmid’s verbal high spirits and wide range of interests 
(which link him with another great Renaissance Scot, Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, the translator of Rabelais), make Lucky Poet a difficult 
book to describe. There is never any knowing where a paragraph, 
or even a sentence, will end, and a chapter intended to introduce 
the author himself takes in by the way such topics as the Scottish 
National Dictionary, the Linguistic Atlas of New England, the 
activities of Dr. Henri Leor and the wisetracks of Mae West. 
There is a certain amount of autobiography, especially about his 
“incredibly happy” boyhood in Langholm and his recent life on 
one of the Shetland Islands ; but in the main it is a book of ideas 
and arguments. Often he makes his points by quotations from his 
own poetry, and long extracts are given from a hitherto unprinted 
poetic manifesto; his fluent lolloping verse can comprehend the 
most diverse subjects and tones as easily as could Don Fuan. 

What are these ideas? First and always, a defence of the intellect, 
or rather an attack on stupidity and ignorance in ail its forms. 
Mr. MacDiarmid’s attachment to Communisin is due mainly, one 
guesses, to Lenin’s, and contemporary Russia’s, immense respect 
for the intellect. “If the great mas~s are bogged in ignorance and 
shocking bad tastes, that is precisely what { am vitally concerned 
about”; and he scornfully repudiates the notion that “ popular 
art” must necessarily be “easy.” The pibroch music of Scotland 
and the rimurs of Iceland are cited as examples of art that is 
complex and allusive, and yet widely appreciated. Second, he has 
a passionate belief in the value of Gaelic culture. “I have little 
or no interest in English writers at all,” he says (and belies it again 
and again), but lists of Scottish, Welsh, Irish and Cornish writers 
sprinkle his pages. “What I object to is the indoctrination of our 
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Scottish children . with the literature of a people of utterly 
alien and incompatibie traditions, tastes and tendencies to the virtual 
exclusion of any teaching of Scottish literature.” Third, he proclaims 
the interdependence of all human activities; the value of many 
of his observations on Scotland lies in his ability to see that the 
Scottish ways of, say, singing, drinking, love-making, fishing and 
curing bacon, all contribute to the general pattern of national life 
and nearly all react on one another. 

Yet those who most agree with Mr. MacDiarmid on the main 
issues, and who recognise that he uses exaggeration and over- 
Statement as means to force his readers’ attention, may well wish 
that he had not given quite so many hostages to the enemy. There 
is the actual difficulty of reading his prose—long sentences that jump 
erratically from point to point, brackets that open and never close, 
verbs separated from their subjects by fifteen lines of parenthesis, 
The book is studded with quotations drawn from Mr. MacDiarmid’s 
wide reading in different subjects and languages ; some make their 
point most aptly, but all too often they obscure or delay the argu- 
ment. More serious is his confusion of values—his willingness, for 
inStance, to take seriously the criticism of Mr. William Power (when 
favourable to himself), or to extol second-rate Scottish or Welsh 
writers, while refusing to see anything at all in the English E. M. 
Forster. These prejudices may suit Mr. MacDiarmid’s anti-English 
campaign ; but sensibility and discrimination are, after ell, among 
the best weapons of the intellect that he so stoutly defends. 

JANET ADAM SMITH. 
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The Economic Future 
The Economics of 1960. By Colin Clark. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. COLIN CLARK is the most courageous explorer and manipulator 
of statistics now working in the field of economic data. With most 
of us increasing sophistication brings a more than corresponding 
caution, and a heightened 4@wareness of the limitations and 
deficiencies of available statistics makes us chary of extrapolating 
into the New Year, let alone for twelve months ahead. Some of 
us may attempt all the statistics for one country, others some of the 
Statistics for all countries; but for Mr. Clark the world is his 
statistical oyster and the decade, not the month, his unit of time. 
In this book he projects the available data into the year 1960, and 
gives us not merely a description but a quantitative survey of the 
economic status of the world at that date. The stupendous nature 
of the concept and the task cannot possibly be conveyed by a bald 
summary of the processes involved. First of all, Mr. Clark has to 
make a forecast of population and working population as they are 
likely to change over the interval. Please note that he does this 
in detail for the 34 major areas into which he divides the world. 
I nearly forgot: he also classifies the working population into age- 
groups after making allowance for the effect on this working age- 
distribution of an increase in the real income of any particular area. 
I do not expect the layman to catch his breath at this audacity, 
but I assure him that he ought to do so. Mr Clark then has not 
merely to forecast, but to compute the division of human. activity 
between primary (agricultural, pastoral, forest, fishing, hunting), 
secondary (manufacture, electric power production, mining, build- 
ing, construction) and tertiary (all other industries) employment. 
Analysis and computation of the supply and demand for primary 
products puts him in a position to postulate the conditions for, and 
define the status of, world economic equilibrium in 1960. Confound 
I wish I had a tenth of it and the accompanying 
industry. I’d apply for the job of Supreme Economic Commander 
of the United Nations. 

The results obtained by Mr. Clark should be heralded with a 
fanfare. The period 1945 to 1960 will be a period showing the 
following phenomena: 

1. Large international capital movements. 

2. Full employment. 

3. Great expansion of the volume of world trade. 

4. Outflow of labour from primary into secondary and tertiary 
industries at a higher rate than before. 

5. Improvement of the terms of trade in favour of primary 
production. 

There’s richness for you. The period will be a capital-hungry 
period, and the money capital will be available to achieve these 
results. Although the volume of world primary production will 
increase by 56 per cent. (as against an anticipated increase of worl 
population of 38 per cent.), there will be an overall reduction im 
the agricultural population of 35 per cent. owing to the great 
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°To All Men 


LL thoughtful men 
women are torn at heart 
by the present situation. 


The savage momentum of war 
drags us all in its wake. We 
desire a righteous peace. Yet to 
attain peace it is claimed that, 
as Chungking, Rotterdam and 
Coventry were devastated, so the 
Eder and Moéhne dams must needs 
be destroyed, and whole districts 
of Hamburg obliterated. The 
people of Milan and Turin 
demonstrated for peace but the 
bombing continued. 


War is hardening our hearts. 
To preserve our sanity we become 
apathetic. In such an atmosphere 
no true peace can be framed; yet 
before us we see months of in- 
creasing terror. Can those who 
pay heed to moral laws, can those 
who follow Christ submit to the 
plea that the only way is that 
demanded by military necessity ? 


freedom 
generous 


True peace involves 
from tyranny and a 
tolerance; conditions that are 
denied over a large part of 
Europe and are not fulfilled in 
other parts of the world. But 
true peace cannot be dictated, it 
ean only be built in co-operation 
between all peoples. None of us, 
no nation, no citizen is free from 


Statement on Peace issued 
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Everywhere 


some responsibility for this situa- 
tion with its conflicting difficulties. 

To the world in its confusion 
Christ came. Through him we 
know that God dwells with men, 
and that by turning from evil and 
living in his spirit we may be led 
into his way of peace. 

That way of peace is not to be 
found in any policy of “ uncon- 
ditional surrender” by whom- 
soever demanded. It requires that 
men and nations should recognise 
their common brotherhood, using 
the weapons of integrity, reason, 
patience and love, never acqui- 
escing im the ways of the 
oppressor, always ready to suffer 
with the oppressed. 
there is 


In every 
eountry a longing for 
freedom from domination and war 
which men are striving to express. 
Now is the time to issue an open 
invitation to co-operate in creative 
peacemaking, to @eclare our 
willingness to make sacrifices of 
national prestige, wealth and 
standards of living for the 
common good of men. 

The way of Christ is followed 
not by those who would be mighty 
and powerful, but by those who 
would serve. His peace for the 
world will be won by those who 
follow him in repentance and 
willingness to forgive. 


by London Yearly Meeting, 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS), 


Friends House, 


Euston Road, London, 


N.W.1. 
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Who are the rooters and why de 
they root ? Will America go back to 
Isolation ? Whe is Foe Ball ? What 
does Geography do to America ? 


These and a great many more 
questions are answered in the first 
number of TRANSATLANTIC. The 
people who matter in Washington 
—life in the small farming commu- gy 
nities—the hot sleepy Old South— a 
the treeless Great Plains—the : — 
weeping forests of the North West 
—financiers, cow punchers, states- 
men, gauchos, lumbermen . 
You will find them all from time to 
time in word and picture in this 
unusual new monthly, 


Mot try to make you admire every- 
thing American, but will try to 
ensure that you base your likes and 
dislikes on knowledge instead of 
supposition. Its purpose? To 
assist the British and American 
peoples to ‘“‘ walk together side by 
side in majesty, in justice and in 
peace.” 


TRANSATLANTIC is British owned 
and edited—a magazine of informa- 
tion without official bias. It will 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining 
TRANSATLANTIC, send your Postal Subscrip- 
tion direct to Penguin Books Ltd., West Drayton, 
Middlesex, Six Months 7/-, Twelve Months 13/6. 
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expansion in secondary and tertiary activities. The U.S.A. and 
Russia will become large food-#mporting countries, and on certain 
assumptions Mr. Clark can give you the output and prices of wheat, 
rye, rice and a dozen othe: food products in 1960. 

On behalf ot my feillow-men, who certainly do not deserve these 
blessings, I accept Mr. Clark’s conclusions with one caveat. In 
his preface he justifies his bold essay by contending that long-period 
economic equilibria develop themselves in their own peculiar manner, 
entirely independently of political and social changes. He insists 
that political and social upheavals have surprisingly little effect on 
the long-term trend of economic events. There is some justification 
for this belief that although the dogs bark the economic caravan 
passes on. The ordinary man gets on with his job even if tigers 
and lunatics are running amok. But there must be a limit, and it 
cannot be guaranteed that the world will always shake off great 
wars and the intervening political disorders. After all, there have 
been Dark Ages. Mr. Clark is not quite consistent here. His thesis 
would constrain him to ignore such political malpractices as pro- 
hibitive tariffs, rigid immigration bans and currency depreciation 
warfare, on the ground that the underlying forces will override these 
abuses. But in his last chapter he puts in a strong and noble plea 
for sanity in these matters. It is good to find an economic and 
financial adviser to the Queensland Government stipulating that 
the world must be willing to accept a large flow of Asiatic exports 
of manufactured goods, and adding the warning that if a Western 
Federation erects a high tariff wall against Asiatic and other 
countries, “not only will this do grave injustice to the producer 
of primary products and capital goods within the Federation and 
to consumers of them outside, but by blocking the progress of other 
countries it will be setting the stage for the greatest economic and 
political explosion the world has ever seen.” G. L. ScHWarTZz. 
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Back to Jerusalem 
By Jonas Lied. 


Mar. L1epD is a Norwegian engineer, trader, and financier, who nearly 
made history—economic history, at all events—by his efforts to 
render pre-1914 Europe “ Kara-Sea conscious.” In the last years 
of the Czardom, when foreign capital could still look for cent. per 
cent. profit in the more speculative of its Russian ventures, what 
could exceed the dazzling prospects of a scheme for tapping the 
resources of North Siberia, the “Middle West” of the Russian 
Empire? What the coast-to-coast railways had done for the opening- 
up of the American Prairies was in this case to be done by exploita- 
tion of the great rivers, the Yenesei and perhaps the Obi, the goods 
to be trans-shipped at the river mouth to modern steamers, well 
equipped with ice-skin and capable of making the double journey 
from Western Europe and back in the short summer season when 
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the Kara Sea route was open. The idea came originally from a 
London draper interested. in reducing freightage on furs, but in 
practice the Kara Sea ships, which were largely Norwegian-owned 
and manned, brought back cargoes as miscellaneous as they were 
profitab.e—anything from mammcth ivory to kegs of butter. 

The October Revolution ruined Mr. Lieds pians, though about 
ten years of tortuous diplomacy were to intervene before he finally 
conciuded that the Soviet leaders, some of whom, like Stalin, had 
first-hand experience of these northern regions, intended to make 
their development a purely Russian enterprise. The result, as 
Mr Lied not ungenerously records, has been an increase in the 
traffic, which he pioneered, from five to 115 ships a year. From 
1914 to 1931, however, he was a naturalised Russian citizen, so that, 
in the capacity of a go-between, he was much behind the scenes 
in the period of the N.E.P. and its liquidation. Thus the reader 
is given an unusually candid picture, not only of Russia, but of 
the world as seen through the eyes of an entrepreneur who, 
operating in an era of political change, accepted the principle that 
“the rights of commerce are more valid than the rights of politics.” 

The epilogue deals with the writer’s retirement to the family 
farm at Soelsnes in Romsdal, where a typically Norwegian versatility 
shows itself as he turns from international company-promoting to 
the cult of an autarky so strict that his little estate was required to 
make even its own cioth and candles. And the cult is more than 
economic in its scope: for in his final paragraph Mr. Lied, now 
an exile, quotes Tolstoi’s saying, “ Your Jerusalem can be in your 
own village.” T. K. Derry. 


Saving Infants 

Birth, Poverty and Wealth. By R. M. Titmuss. 
7s. 6d.) 

In every problem involving human beings in the mass there ane 
imponderable factors that defy statistics. ‘Lhis is true, for example, 
of nutrition. What is one man’s meat still remains another man’s 
poison. What is a square meal for one person is less than enough 
tor another and more than a third may require. The difierence 1s 
probably due to as yet undiscovered secrets of individuai :mternal 
chemistry. But for this reason generalisations about nutrition and 
family incomes can only at best be approximately valid. About 
births and deaths, however, it is much more easy to be positive. 
They are inescapable facts and, if they have béen accurately re- 
corded, the student of sociology is on much firmer ground. From 
this point of view, as Mr. Titmuss suggests, infant mortaiity rates 
do provide a reasonably reliable index of the sort of civilisation 
a nation possesses 

With the support of the Leverhulme Trustees and the Council 
of the Eugenics Society, Mr. Titmuss has made a very careful study 
of the available data. Properly to evaluate his work would require 
an expert statistician. Some of the earlier material upon which 
he has been obliged to rely for purposes of comparison is less 
complete than couid have been desired. But there would appear 
to be no reason to doubt the general trends that he has brought 
to light. Thus there has been an absolute and welcome’ decline 
in the infantile mortality rates during the last thirty years in every 
group of the community. But this decline, on Mr. ‘Titmuss’s show- 
ing, has been relatively much less in the poorer and more un- 
educated groups than in the wealthier. Indeed, in respect of infant 
mortality, this inequality would have appeared to have grown 
since I9QII. 

Much as the public health services, better ante-natal and medical 
care, the general increase in the standerd of living, and possibly 
the reduction in size of families, have done to lessen the preventable 
deaths of. infants, all this has apparently been more effective in the 
more prosperous than in the less prosperous gioups of the nation. 
Mr. Titmuss has thus made a very strong case—and it may be said 
a very scholarly one—for a further great effort towards improvement 
and against an attitude of laissez faire. But he has perhaps been a 
little unfair, on page 94, in referring to Sir Robert Hutchison (not 
Hutchinson, as he spells it) as representing an outmoded outlook. 
All who know Sir Robert Hutchison for the wise physician that 
he is—a lover of children, one of the leading authorities on theit 
diseases and a pioneer in the science of diet—will realise that the 
“aside” Mr. Titmuss quotes from him does not bear this inter- 
pretation. Sir Robert Hutchison has always been a severe critic 
of many of the passing fashions and fads that have come and gone 
in his long experience. He has seen the dangers of the over-study, 
the too-much-care devoted by many earnest people to their often 
very limited offspring ; and in the interests of the children’s own 
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health and individual development he has occasionally pleaded for 
a “dose of neglect.” 

The Victorian household, with its large families and perhaps 
more Spartan attitude, did perhaps leave something behind it of 
.value for the smaller, more health-conscious, more psychology- 
conscious household of today to learn from. But this is a digression. 
All will deplore, with Mr. Titmuss, the waste of infant lives in 
their first years that the advance of sanitation and bacteriology can 
now very largely prevent. Both quality and, within reasonable 
limits, quantity of offspring should be possible for every group in the 
community, and is ardently to be desired and worked for. 

Quality is, of course, to a great extent inherent—due to an 
inherited make-up, still very litthe understood and beyond pre- 
diction in infancy. But, as Mr. Titmuss argues, quality is not 
the birthright of any particular social class, although the higher- 
qualified—in later years and under any social system—will naturally 
tend to accumulate in the more responsible, and therefore better 
remunerated, ranks of the community. The problem, emphasised 
by Mr. Titmuss, is to secure that every infant should be given a 
good start; that quakity should not be stifled or permanently 
stultified in the first few years of life by parental ignorance, or the 
poverty that militates against healthy ante-natal, natal and post-natal 
conditions. Without undue interference in family life, this should 
be a national concera. In the phraseology of the moment it should 
be a priority concern, and Mr. Titmuss is to be thanked for a 
very real contribution towards this. H. H. BasHForp. 


Through German Eyes 


Makers of Destruction. By Hermann Rauschning. 
Spottiswoode. 1§s.) 

GERMANS like long speeches, protracted sermons and discursive 
books. Of the 360 pages of this one at least 100, to English taste, 
might have. been spared—those in which the Nazi sub-leaders 
expound their megalomaniac philosophy Curiously enough, Dr. 
Rauschning seems impressed by some of them ; alarmingly enough, 
he seems to accept their patriotism—if indeed blini worship of 
Deutschtum is real patriotism—as palliating if not excusing their lack 
of morality. Herr von Papen, the Catholic, who, because he believed 
that Hitler is an inevitable phase in “the process of Germany’s 
recovery,” tricked the Pope into concluding a Concordat that was 
never, on the German side, meant to be fulfilled, is treated with 
surprising gentleness. One begins to fear that Dr. Rauschning, too, 
has been infected by the conviction that Deutschland iiber alles is 
a more valid guide to conduct than Christian ethics. 

Altogether, the chapter on von Papen is a surprising one. It 
begins with a tribute to his “ personal courage *™ and his “sense of 
a mission.” Then “ Papen remains on top. With his immense wili- 
ness he manages to keep a hand in the game everywhere and to 
remain the man who will liquidate Hitler one day, as he brought him 
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from the wings on to the stage.” Few will agree with this or with 
the conclusion: “The will of the dying Field Marshal and President 
of the Reich, who always regarded himself as merely the regent for 
his King, Papen will execute when the future king can come as 
bringer of peace. . . .” 

For Goering the author, unlike Sir Nevile Henderson and other 
Englishmen who pinned certain hopes in him, has little but con- 
tempt, though he recognises him as “ at bottom Anglophile: he saw 
no reason why Britain and Germany need fight.” He is also pre- 
sented as an opponent of Hitler’s ideas—a role which, I am inclined 
to think,.was more assumed than real and which more than once 
deceived British statesmen exactly as it was intended to do 

A Conservative himself, Dr. Rauschning sees much good in such 
moderate Nazis as Frick who, he thinks, were trying to ride the 
storm. He also probed the minds of the German “ technocrats” 
with results that furnish most interesting reading, especially as these 
men had military objectives in view. Here is one view: “We have 
no need to adapt our operations to the available resources. We can 
so develop our technical resources that they will enable our new 
operational ideas to be carried out. . . . Mechanisation must be 
pushed to the farthest limits. . . . We are aiming at the system of 
totally dissociated groups, each with a separate special duty. ... 
Remember how few casualties we suffered when shock troops had 
been given practical training beforehand on models.” There is 
insistence on “ initiative without supervision ” and on the fact that 
Germany alone learned the lessons of the last war. 

There are a number of references to Great Britain as assessed by 
German leaders, Nazis and others. Dr. Schacht was shocked by 
our “ blind unconcern, the Empire’s unpreparedness and unimagina- 
tive British leadership ” which “ had done much to upset his original 
calculations.” The genuine Nazis frankly prophesied British down- 
fall. It is cheering to learn that Hitler is himself obsessed by a 
sense of doom. “He knows his d@€stiny,” said his “ Benjamia,” 
Forster ; “he will fall in combat with Bolshevism.” 

BERNARD FOLey. 


Fiction 
Valiant Dust. By Margaret Mackprang Mackay. 
Wolf On The Fold. By Nellise Child. (Peter Davies. ros. 6d.) 
So Near To Heaven. By Mary Lutyens. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 
“Some likes Rooshans and some likes Prooshans ”"—though even 
Mrs. Gamp could hardly get away with such broad tolerance of 
choice today—but for myszlf, whose duty it is to read three or four 
novels per fortnight, I'd as soon have one about China as about 
anything else that may crop up; the point about China in English 
fiction seeming to be that if a novelist has a modicum of pro- 
fessional talent or honesty, he or she cannot turn that country 
into the kind of atmospheric mess and bore that too often Egypt 
becomes, say, in our contemporary romances, or Italy, or Ireland, 
or New Orleans. There is something about the enormous, sober 
scene and history of China that, as a happy rule, defeats the 
nonsense-novelist. 

Mrs. Mackay is no nonsense-novelist—and that is why, for her 
tale of life in the British Concession at Tientsin between 1880 and 
1900, I think she should have avoided the slickness and the hover- 
ing implications of her Kipling title. Not that she takes sides, or 
She has a tale to tell of British 
domestic life lived in a strange setting and amid recurrent dangers 
and anxieties, and she sticks closely by her plain tale, being very 
fair to its leading characters, who are all of British birth. But she 
knows something of China and of Chinese history fore and aft of 
the twenty years of her novel; so she writes steadily and gives us 
much information which we readily take as true, because of her 
persuasive detachment. And- how persuasive is detachment! 

There is not much left to be done now with the Victorian 
marriage and its all too natural sequences. So Mrs. Mackay cannot 
do any wonders with the theme of good, intelligent little Elspeth, 
sailing out from the Hielan’s in 1880°to marry her Angus, falling 
in love on the way out with a stuck prig—anything but a stuck pig! 
—of a man ; marrying her Angus, bearing his children, learning his 
grossness, his averageness and his uneven sweetness and dependence 
on her ; loving her children and keeping the shadow of her voyage- 
out love from ever spreading wider on her innocence ; learning 
more about China and the Chinese than is compatible with her 
place in Concession society, but holding off the conclusions of her 
knowledge, because her life and duties are domestic, and what she 
is in fact best fitted for. There is nothing novel in all of this; 
but the history, landscape and local customs that hold it in place 


(Hutchinson. 9s. 6d.) 
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[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuescay week, 
Sepiember 28th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and must 
bear the word “ Crossword,” the NU MBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. Soiretions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The soiution 
and the name of the wimner will be published in the following issue.) ‘ 
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ACROSS 8. a oi , 
. Ss + 
1. They have a chequered career. b.. Pickled bird. — 
5. What’s overcome Proust? . 17. Mercy perhaps, or Charity. 
10. How an enthusiastic ally might sign 18. “ The river at its own sweet 
himself. : on will.” (Wordsworth.) 
11. Employment in writing. 19. A dark blue stream. 
12. Some go to Aix to cure them. 22. Milton’s contemplation. 
13. Limn goose out of this. 23. False 
14. So return to the victim. 25. Moore’s Evelyn. 
16. A seductive person. 27. “ They are neither nor human, 





20. Hair for hair. 

21. To sweeten the spirit add butter. 

24. Henpecked like a broomstick. 

26. Bores might be. 

28. That of Gray’s owl was ancient and 
solitary. 
29. It begins like a notorious highway- 
man and ends with a mixed duet. 
30. “ With bloody blameful blade He 
bravely broached his boiling bloody 
—.” (Shakespeare.) 

31. Plant addressed proverbially to a 
physician. 


They are ghouls! ” (Poe.) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 234 


DOWN 

1. There is a suggestion of excess in 
the bird’s tail: 

2. People often are asked what they are 
doing on it. 
They used to 
turning. 
It is essential to every deal in gold. 
Time for music, isn’t it? 
It makes a pet listen. 


SOLUTION ON OCTOBER Ist 





keep the wheels 


27PP 





The winner of Crossword No. 234 is Mrs. Davip, Culver Cottage, 
Winchester. 











A Cornish War Medallist 


THIS 
VITAL SERVICE 
MUST GO ON 


The work of the Life-boat Service 
must go on. Four times as many calls 
are being made on it now as in time 
of Peace. 

Your contribution is more than ever needed. 
today. 





Send it 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
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Elizabethans All 


Our 


seamen 


they belong 


hood. And our humble 
them to maintain its 
SAVE MORE. 


e e * we Save 


Drake, in his 

immortal ship still sails 
the seas where English 
mariners fight. 

He marvels at 

the ships beyond 

his dream—the great 

grey fortresses 

that wait and watch 

in Northern mists; 

the submarines 

who singe and sink 

in the Middle Seas; 

the fireships that fly ! ! ! 
But most he loves . . . 
the little ships 

that fight the way 

he fought : launches, 
torpedo boats, 
corvettes, destroyers— 
swift, daring, deadly, 
darting through spray 
and smoke—to kill 

at the foeman’s door. 
And the lads who 
man them— 
accountants, farmers, 
shopmen, clerks, 
smiths, carpenters 
hshermen—who, 
whether cradled 
in the hills, 
or by the creek—all, 
all smell the salt 

of rolling waters— 


in towns, 


where England’s 
greatness rides— 
Elizabethans All. 
* * * x 


in this war have proved that 


9 to this unconquerable brother- 


savings are helping 


glorious traditions. 


for Victory 
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are presented with care and sympathy. And the psychological 
essence of a million white men’s marriages is captured in one piece 
of conversation, when the Maclaren family and some others are 
hiding in the cellars of Tientsin during the siege: says Angus, “ It 
would be better to-to-to shoot our wives and children,” and Elspeth 
* answers, “ Yes, Angus, dear. But it won’t-be-necessary,*I’m sure.” 
Wolf On The Fold provides some excellent fiction material in the 
violent lives of the Furie family, and especially in those of Simon 
Furie and hig daughter Rosemary. Simon is a humbug and megalo- 
maniac; Rosemary is a kind, shouting, ranting hot-gospeller, 
exhorting all and sundry to salvation. With more irony and fewer 
excursions into the sentimentalities of the epileptic child Hanna, 
this novel might have achieved some originality. The unsatisfactory, 
embittered relations between mothers and children, husbands and 
wives, brothers and sisters, are recurrent themes in fiction—but 
the achievements of the disgracefully uninhibited evangelists of 
the early nineteen-hundreds are not. So this béok, written more 
toughly and briefly, with much less of Hanna and more of Rose- 
mary, could have presented a theme which, however unfamiliar and 
surprising, must arrest attention. As it is, the book’s two themes 
get in each other’s way. The spectacular progress of “God's 
Cowboys ” riding—in full costume—through the Southern. States, 
converting as they go, is worth a book to itself and needs no padding. 
So Near To Heaven is very sweet stuff—all about a spoilt darling 
called Jimmy Lorigni who can’t put a foot wrong in the way of 
charm, but can’t see, until the complications of the years have 
become mountainous, the love he can get from a little dear called 
Angie, who meantime has to get into masses of trouble while waiting 
for him to wake up. It is all about getting to bed and getting aunts 
to settle enormous overdrafts—and it struck me as adolescent and 
blindly portentous. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 





Amphibious Warfare and Combined Operations. By~ Admiral o 
the Fleet the Lord Keyes. (Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d.) 
Tuts volume contains the text of the Lees Knowles !ectures 
delivered at Cambridge this year. The opening lecture is historical 
and deals with the capture of Quebec in 1759. It adds nothing 
to our knowledge, but it is perhaps useful to draw attention to 
the importance of Admiral Saunders’ co-operation and to remind 
readers that the capture of Quebec did not immediately mean the 
conquest of Canada. The remaining four chapters’ are auto- 
biographical, and in them the author records his own experience of 
amphibious warfare from the attack on the Taku Forts in 1900 to 
the present war. No man in any of the Services has a greater 
right to be heard on this subject, and the lessons he draws from 
his wide experience must be treated with respect. Two of these 
lessons—the importance of night fighting and the use of reserves 
to exploit success—have by now been pretty generally learned, and 
Lord Keyes rightly devotes a good deal of space to a third lesson, 
which may be summarised as the danger of the “Committee 
system ” of waging war. It is to be hoped that we shall hear more 
from Lord Keyes on this point, for only a practical fighting man 
can decide on what should be the happy mean between no planning 
at all and the excess of planning which shows itself in slowness 

of action and unwillingness to take risks. 


The German Army of Today. By Wilhelm Necker. (Lindsay Drum- 
mond. 6s.) 

Tuts clearly-written and well-arranged account of the organisation 
and weapons of the German Army will be a valuable reference book. 
It will be useful not only to the soldier who may come in contact 
with the German Army, but also to the civilian who wishes to 
follow intelligently the newspaper accounts of the war. Whoever 
uses the book must, of course, make his own effort to keep it up to 
date—the soldier from his official intelligence summaries, the 
civilian less successfully from his general reading—for in war-time 
no army’s organisation remains unchanged for long. Mr. Necker 
has done his best to make his picture as accurate as possible up to 
the date of publication, and readers can turn to his book for 
descriptions of such recent developments as the Mark V tank and 
the six-barrelled smoke mortar. There are, of course, some points, 
especially in the tables at the end, which raise questions; for 
example, 150 rounds seems a lot of rifle ammunition for a man to 
carry, and the firing of six bombs from the light mortar in eight 
to nine seconds would be rather an academic exercise. But such 
criticisms in no way reflect on the book’s merit. The photographs 
and diagrams deserve a special word of praise. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
THESE are puzzling days for investors. It is not merely that it is 
still anybody’s guess whether final victory is relatively close ‘at 
hand or far off ; but none of us knows what kind of peace we are 
going to get or what its full financial implications are likely to be. 
It is not surprising, in these conditions of uncertainty, that markets 
are beginning to look a little bewildered, especially when one 
remembers that, taken as a whole, security prices have already risen 
to a level which discounts recovery possibilities fairly liberally, 
Here and there, of course, opportunities exist, and I am not 
suggesting that the scope for investment enterprise is by any means 
exhausted. I do take the view, however, that the time has come 
when would-be buyers should tread cautiously and when investors 
should attempt to assess the post-war probabilities. 


WAR AND PEACE STOCKS 

In a necessarily rough-and-ready way the process of distinguishing 
between the securities with relatively good and those with relatively 
unpromising post-war prospects has already begun. News suggest- 
ing early victory helps London stores, building, oil, motor, property, 
textile and mining shares. Discouraging war news makes for better 
prices for long-dated gilt-edged, home rails, diamond and most types 
of engimeering shares. That is how markets are reacting at present, 
and, on the whole, I would not quarrel with their logic. At some 
point, however, the relative attractiveness of these two groups will 
be brought together by the movement of quotations. It may well 
be, for example, that when, say, a London stores share is yielding 
34 per cent. on its current dividend as against the 8} per cent 
obtainable on a home rail junior stock, the home rail stock is the 
better value of the two. My own feeling about rail securities is 
that prices are already approaching a level at which the admitted 
post-war uncertainties are liberally discounted. It all depends, of 
course, on how pessimistic one happens to be about the peace-time 
outlook. I think the pessimism is being over-done. 


CINEMA DIVIDEND DECISION 


There was both surprise and disappointment on the Stock 
‘Exchange at the mere maintenance of the 6 per cent. ordinary 
dividend of the Gaumont-British Picture Corporation. Confident 
estimates of an increased payment, ranging between 8 per cent. and 
10 per cent., had prompted buying of the ros. shares up to 17s. 3d. 
When those hopes were falsified the quotation reacted rather sharply 
to 16s., at which the yield is less than 4 per cent. In relation to 
the return available on Associated British 5s. ordinaries at 16s., the 
Gauinont shares still look over-valued. It is the case, however, that 
the economies resulting from the consolidation of. the Gaumont 
group have not yet found reflection in the net earnings figures. 
These savings, it seems, are substantial and will affect the results 
fo. the current financial year. It may wel! be, therefore, that the 
apparent’ low yield may not represent any serious over-valuation 
of the shares on a twelve months’ view. 


A PROPERfFY PREFERENCE 


Among the recovery groups whose potentialities are not yet 
exhausted London property shares have latterly come into favour. 
It is now common knowledge that flat rents are rising and that, in 
spite of the heavy burden of war damage contribution, the companies 
are enjoying a substantial improvement in net revenue. Among the 
shares which are available in reasonable numbers in the market 
just now are the 6 per cent. cumulative {1 preferences of White 
House (Regent’s Park), quoted around 15s. 9d. Dividends are in 
arrear from the end of 1938, representing about 2s: 9d. net per 
share, and there is a debit balance of £30,613 on’ profit and loss 
account to be wiped out. I shall be surprised if the next accounts 
do not show a substantial recovery, while the current level of 
earnings must be such as to indicate the possibility of a resumption 
of preference dividends some time next year. So long as the inflow 
of population to London continues, this type of undertaking must 
do well. As a property speculation the shares are attractive. 





Any readers who would be willing to post their copies of TH® 
SPECTATOR to Service men can be supplied by Miss A. Hamilton, 
The Polytechnic, 309, Regent Street, W.1, with names of soldiers, 
sailors or airmen who would welcome copies. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


~ TELEPHONE RENTALS LIMITED 


Tue fourteenth annual general meeting of Telephone Rentals, Limited, 
was held on September 13th at the registered office, Hollingsworth Works, 
Martell Road, West Dulwich, London, S.E. 

The chairman said: Gentlemen,—From the profit and loss account 
it will be seen that the dividends from the subsidiary operating companies 
amount to £136,600, compared with £133,820 for the similar period last 
year. This gives a slight increase of some £2,780, and whilst upon this 
subject I am happy to tell you that all British subsidiary companies have 
traded at a profit during their respective financial years. There is also 
brought to credit the sum of £9,098, representing dividends on sundry 
investments and interest receivable, which is some £348 less than that 
of the preceding year. 

The net result of our trading operations is that we have a profit of 
£137,756, which compared with £134,085 for the preceding year, showing 
an increase of £3,671. 








PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 

Perhaps you will now turn to the profit and loss appropriation account, 
where it will be seen that after we have credited the balance brought 
forward from the preceding year of some £33,680 the total of the credit 
which we have for disposal is £171,436. Of this sum national taxation 
absorbs £92,793, which is a slight increase over that of the preceding year, 
and we have transferred to our general reserve account the sum of £5,000, 
which compares with a provision last year of £10,000. 

We have already distributed an interim dividend of 4 per cent., less 
income tax, and it is proposed to pay a final dividend of 6 per ‘tent., 
which dividends together absorb the sum of £40,832, leaving to be carried 
forward to the ensuing year the sum of £32,811, which shows a slight 
reduction of some £869 as compared with that brought in from the 
previous year. 

BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 

I will ask you now to turn to the balance-sheet. Dealing first of all 
with the assets it will be seen that the sum invested in our subsidiary 
companies remains as previously, but the amount advanced to them shows 
an increase of £60,036. While on this subject it will be observed at the 
same time that the amounts due to our subsidiary companies have 
increased by £40,871, so that the net further amount which we have 
been called upon to advance to our subsidiary companies as a whole is 
a matter of only about £20,000. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a final dividend 
of 6 per cent., less income tax (making 10 per cent. for the year), was 
declared. 








“One grain 
tills not 

a sack, 

but 

IT HELPS” 


The help which you are able 
to give may seem small—but 
multiplied many times it will 
result in a sum large enough to 
keep our vitally important work 
going ... to avert the tragedy 
that Cancer would bring to thousands more every year if we were 
not here to help. But our resources are being extended to the 
utmost limits. What an indictment it would be upon mankind if 
our years of research were rendered useless through abandonment 
now. We must depend upon you to help us maintain our humane 
work, You will not fail us, will you? Please send what you can. 
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102 YEARS 
STEADY PROGRESS 


of the United Kingdom Provident Institution 
for Mutual Life Assurance. 


1943 


Vota! Amount 

Assured (including 

Total Funds, Bonuses) in Force. 
1850 £44,222 £507,107 
1870 £1,246,168 £5,646,149 
1890 £4,902,801 £11,618,386 
1910 £9,182,354 £21,727,373 
1930 £18,960,141 £46,437,663 
1942 £27,857,680 £63,935,534 


The above figures give an indication of the ordered progress of this Mutual Life 
Office, which has continued to gather strength and popularity since it was 
established in 1840. Having no shareholders its only concern is for its policy 
holders to whom the whole of the profits belong. Its valuation is stringent and 
past bonuses have been on an attractive scale. It has branches in most large towns, 


Correspondence invited or Prospectus sent on request. 


SIR ERNEST J. P. BENN, Br., Chairman and Managing Director, 


THE UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


"Phone: Temple Bar 4062. 













ESSE 


PATENT STOVES 


An ESSE stove ensures continuous regular 
heat at an unequalled fuel economy. Re- ° 
quires refuelling only twice in 24 hours 
and due to the closed fire can be left 
with complete safety, 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. sonnysriwce, scor.anp 
Estd. 1854. London: 11 LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C.4 & 63 CONDUIT STREET, W.1 
also at LIVERPOOL EDINBURGH GLASGOW 
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BREAD picases ali the tam because it 








3 »! , MA Al ae 
cious makes appelising sandwiches, Ir 
wes energy It is easily digested. Try A. Ask Baker 
r write RERMALINE, Fairley St. Glaseow ‘ 
PRIAR PIPE shortage ASTLEY’ S$ 109 «6Jermyn 
) Street, London, S.W.1. Buriar Pipe Specialists Thor- 
ighly and Hygienicailly CLEAN and RE) ‘'VATE all 
of be ar ~ es. 2s. each (post 6d F..1 pipes in- 
ire hea airs a speciality 
( ’ ANC °F R su FFI RER (279'43).—Man, néarly 80, nett 
xwome for two 20s. 6d per week. Extra © ,urishment 
needed Plea help Jewellery gratefully received.— 
NATIONAL Soc 1E ry For Cancer Retrer, 2(S), Cheam Court, 
Cheam, Surr 


re-pay their cost the first season, 
, They speed-up Vegetables by weeks, 
double output, provide an extra crop, ensure fresh food the 
year round.—Cnase Lrp., Dept. E.G., Chertsey. 
*ONSULTING PSYCHOLOGIST, Francis Sandwith, 
( notifies change of address to Westcroft Farm House, 
Carshalton ‘Phone: Wallington 3357. 
| y' lTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton. 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1 
ADY, aged 62, anly income 10s. a week, too delichte to 
lL, earn her living after nursing her mother until her 
death Help nee“-d until permanent grant can be obtained. 
Case (246).—Appeal “S;"’ Drstressep GENTLEPOLK’S 
Alp ASSOCIATION, 74, Brook Green, W.6. 
] ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 
i 7ARLAN™ 


( tHASI CLOCHES 
ast indefinitely 


C). 


copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McF 
The Study. o¢ Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
ILL. DON’T GO BAREHEADED—but Ladies’ and 


‘T 
S 
HOSPITAL, 


r[PHINKING 
It so get in 


Gentlemen’s old felt hats are very valuable to GUY’S 
S.E.1.—Please send to Appeal Sectetary. 

OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ? 
crouch now with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM—the only School under the patronage of 
leading newspaper proprietors. Specialized correspondence 
offered at Half Fees. Special courses in Short 
Poetry and Radio Play Writing. PERSONAL 
ook to “ PROSPECTUS 
London, W.C.1 


course 
Story Writing, 
CoacutnG. Write for free advice and 
Derr L.S4. $7. Gordon Square 

Mus. 4674 ‘ 
YYPING, expertly, conscientiously and quickly executed, 
ts. 6d. a 1,000; 3d. carbons.—Write READ, 19D, 

The Drive, Hove, Sussex. (Hove $068.) 

"E REPAIR YOUR OLD SHIRTS without coupons. 
\\ If “ Trubenised *’ brand collars made from tail, 


supon for two collars). Details fiom Resarrus Lrp., 


me « 
Sarda House, 183-9, Queensway, London W.2 
‘RITE POR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
\ Recent Institute (Dept. 85G). Palace Gate, W.8. 
rATOMES WANTED. New Old, Disused. Ous of 
\ Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or 
offer by return.—KAY’S (SN 19 Hopwood Avenue, 


EDUCATIONAL 

College, 

London 
and Degree examinations ; 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern 
Teachers’ Diplomas, etc 
Trust not primarily con- 
Highly qualified 


Manchester, 4 


founded 
University 


tudents 


*NIVERSITY Correspondence 
[ SS7 prepares t tor 
Marriculation. Intermediate 
1 for School Ceruficates 
Univ., and others), Pre-Medical 
The College is an Educational 
ducted as a profit-making concern 
ors. Low tees: instalments. Free re-prepara- 
ent of failure. Prospectus post free from 
Burlington House, Cambridge 


resident 
tion in ev 
REGISTRAR. 76 


SPARE TIME 


is well spent in reading 


fora DEGREE! 


@ One of today’s problems is that of making the 
home, on civil 


best use of leisufe hours, whether at 

defence or on active service lo those who are studi- 
misty inclined we suggest that spare time might well 
be occupied in reading for a Degree, not merely for 
the material post-war advantages, but also for the 
widening of outlook and development of mental abili- 


ties Moreover under experienced and sympathetic 
guidance study becomes a pleasurable occupation, 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
that is 


You need not attend the University All 
necessary is to pass three exams. Matriculation (or, 
if you are over 23*, the shorter Special Entrance 
Exam.), Intermediate and Final ; you may study for 
these in your own time and wherever you are, 

* 18, if in H.M,. Forces. 
@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for the above 


56 Graduate 
Test Papers, 


a staff of 
Lessons, 
and solution of 


ire conducted by 
Courses comprise 


examinations 
Tutors These 


Model Answers, correction of your work 
ali difficulties by , your tutors. A Guararitee is given 
that in the event of failure, tuition will be continued 





j spread over the period of the course. 
» Write _ Free Prospectus, (seying if your 
pre ence is f Arts, Science, Eeconomi Commerce, 
Law ow The + ate to ¢ D. Parker, 3'.A., LL.D., 
Director of Dept. B 24, 


Fees may be 


Studies, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 








Entered as second mail ter at the 


Portugal St., Kingsway, 


Ne 
«l published by Tue 
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PER— 
LADE 


3d. each 
including Purchase Tex 

Keep an alert eye open tor Eclipse Biades— 

now made only in the popular slotted 

pattern. Their clean and comfortable 

Shaving 's even more appreciated now that 

supplies are so limited. ; 

Obtainable only from Retailers. 


, JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


—SU 
sont B 















. 

‘ i ~ NOW and be prepared to play you: part in 
the post-war world at the QUEEN’s SECRETARIAL 

CoLLeGcr, 67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Western 6939), or in 

the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge. Englefield 

Green, Surrey (Egham 241) 








— UNIVERSITY OF 
LIVERPOOL 
SESSION 1943-44 


Autumn Term begins Tuesday, September 28 (except for 
science and engineering students taking vacation courses). 





Prospectuses, and full particulars of the following, may 


be obtained on application to the Registrar : 


FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, 
*MEDICINE, LAW and ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITEC- 


LIVERPOOL 
TURE. 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE: 
GUIDE TO STUDY. 

INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF SOGIAL 
SCIENCES AND ADMINISTRATION (in- 
cluding Economics, Commerce, Geography, 
Social Science, Public Administration and 
International Relations 

DIPLOMA IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 

*TES L — IN INTERNATIONAL RELA- 


IC 
— PARTMENT 


OF EXTRA-MURAL 
rUDIES 
*DE PARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEAL’ 
tLIVERP: ae SCHOOL OF TROPIC AL 


MEDICIN 
*SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
DOCTORATE IN PHILOSOPHY. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE 
*Courses for the Testamur in International Relations, 
M.Ch. Orth., D.P.H., D.V.H., and D.M.R.E. are suspended 
until further notice 
t An announcement will be made later if it is found 
possible to hold the courses for the D.T.M. and D.T.H. 








BRAIN POWER. 


UPER-PELMANISM” is the term used in 

a daily newspaper when describing the new 
revolutionary method of mind and memory train- 
ing by W. J. Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism, 
Assures full benefits in half the time, at a frac- 


tion of the former cost. Inclusive fee 25/- for 
postal course. Pamphiet free. -W. J. Ennever, 
57, Gordon Square (Suite 3), London, W.C.1 











TORY DEMOCRACY’S 
BETTER BRITAIN 


By W. S. SHEPHERD. 


1943 
APPOINTMENTS 


Vacancies for Women advertised below relates 


None of the 
whom the Control of Engagement Order, 1943, 


> @ woman 
ipplies 
"oOo U XxX’ Ss F oO F K § 


WELFARE OFFICER 





BE R 
ASSISTANT COUNTY 


The Berkshi re County Council invite applications subject 
co the Employment of Women (Control of Engagemengs) 
Order 1942 from duly qualified women for the appointment 
of Assistant County Welfare Officer for East Berks. which 
consists of the Boroughs ot Maidenhead, New indsor 
and Wokingham and the Rural Districts of Cookin 
Easthsmpstead, Windsor and Wokingham. 

The person appointed will be required to assist the 
County Welfare Officer for East Berks. 

Applicants should have a knowledge and some experience 
of sucial work, and the administration of war-time and 
residential nurseries and hostels. A Social Science Can 
ficate or similar qualification will be an advantage 

wy 5 ¢: fap-G. 108.—£275. 

will pay travelling expenses in connection 
one the appointment in accordance with their Scale, but 
the person appointed must _ her own motor car. 

Forms ot application and fuller particulars and conditions 
may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a 


stamped addressed envelope. Applications should be 
returned not later than Saturday, 2nd October, 1943, in an 
envelope marked “ Assistant ‘county Welfare for 


East Berks.” 
Clerk of the Berkshire 
County Council. 


IDDLESEX MILL HILL SCHOOL, 


Applications | to fill the post of Headmaster, which will be 
vacant in the New Year, are now invited. They should be 
addressed to the Clerk to the Court of Governors, Mr, 
Wrtit1aM REGAN, at 45, ‘The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey, and 
should reach him by Tuesday, October 12th, 1943 

The new Headmaster will be expected to take up his 
duties in January or May, 1944. A form of application and 
particutars of the vacancy can be obtained from the Clerk to 
the Court. as well as a statement concerning the School, 
which, pending its return to Mill Hill, is in evacuation at 
St Bees, Cumberiand. The Headmastership is open two 
members of any Christian denomination. 

] ECREATION AND WELFARE OFFICERS wanted 

for modern Industrial Hostel for war workers 
Vacancies for entertainment, sports and leisure time 
organisers as well as for trained welfare workers. Persons 
with aptitude tor the work will be taken on as assistants 
and trained. The work is interesting and offers an op- 
portunity for work of national importance to persons of 
the right social temperament. Salaries, women £200-£300 
men £250-£350, plus accommodation and tull board. 
Salaries for assistants according to qualifications. Applica- 
tion form and general outline of duties will be supplied 
on application to PERSONNEL OFFICER, NATIONAL SERVICE 
Hostets CorPoraATION LiMiTED, Central House, Upper 
Woburn Place WC.r, tor which stamped addressed 
envelop: should be enclosed 

YETIRED secondary schoolmistress, aged 60, strong, 

u keen, active, seeks post in — house, London 
Anything useful. Write Box A. 


H. J. C. NEOBARD. 








EXHIBITION 
| JAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY HAROLD 
GILMAN, WATERCOLOURS BY JOHN CLUY- 
SENAAR.—ALeEx Rerp & Lerevre Ltp.,1a, King St., S.W.1, 
Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


PEAT FIRE 


IS STILL INCOMPARABLE 


RADIATING !TS WARMTH, BRIGHTNESS 
AND FRAGRANT ODOUR, IT CREATES JUST 
THAT COSY AND INTIMATE ATMOSPHERE 
WHICH MEANS SO MUCH TO THE ENGLISH 
HOME. 
TRUCK LOADS. Prices:— 





8000 blocks { Many of our } £28-15-0 
4000 =, customers share £16- 2-6 
oo | a Truckload. £8-15-0 


Carriage paid loose in truck to your nearest 
Railway Goods Station. 
Small Quantities: 


1000 blocks ° » e . > £6- 0-0 
500, - - - - - £3- 5-0 
250 ~=Ci,, - - - - - £1.-15-0 
100 - - - - 17-6 


Packed in a bags and carriage paid home. 
Refund of 9d. per bag will be made on empty 
bags returned promptly, carriage paid and 
in good condition. Terms Net Cash. 
INCREASE YOUR FUEL STOCK WITH PEAT 
FUEL NOW (it is unrationed) and BUY DIRECT 
AS WE HAVE NO AGENTS SELLING BY 
LORRY. 











™ er *roducts < f , a fc le 

Press and public acclaith this contrtbution to Post-War Also yn Bing 4 of — grades for Horti 
Policy Brilli ntly interweaves tradition and sweening > » Gardens and Lawns, ete. 

progress. Sti mul ating, = +f = yet practical, ECLIP: E PEAT COMPANY LIMITED 

Est. 1869. ASHCOTT, SOMERSET. 

PATRIA PRESS LTD., 168 Regent St., w.1. ak 
w York, N.Y Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by MENTS Press, Lrp., 
Svectator, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1,— “Friday, September 17, 1943, 
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